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THE COAST OF 
INCENSE 


Autobiography 1933-1939 
by 
Freya Stark, C.B.E. 


** About once in a century the small shores and 
moist airs of these islands produce a traveller of 
genius, whose spirit is drawn to deserts, and burn- 
ing suns, and who has the rare gift of being able to 
interpret the experience. Such a one is Freya 
Stark, who is producing, volume by splended 
volume, the story of her life.’”"—Margaret Lane. 

Following Traveller's Prelude with its vivid and 
moving account of youth, and the early travels in 
Beyond Euphrates, Freya Stark’s new book is the 
last of the present sequence of autobiography. 
These middle years include the adventure of travel; 
Egypt, the Persian Gulf, the Middle East, her intro- 
duction to South Arabia, two journeys to the Valley 
of the Hadhramaut, the quest of Shabwa and the 
all but fatal illness in the isolation of the Shibam. 

Rarely has an adventurous spirit so sought out 
and found opportunities to exercise courage—as 
though to win freedom from fear. But with Freya 
Stark the adventure of life is what is important. 
Her curiosity about all around her, her honesty 
about herself, her sense of history and the largeness 
of her view, her genius for friendship and, above 
all, the richness and vitality of her writing and her 
ability to convey a feeling of intimacy—these 
are the qualities which make the adventure so 
exhilarating. 


Map and 40 pages of illustrations 
25s. net 


Previously Published 


TRAVELLER’S PRELUDE 
Childhood and Youth to 1928 
2nd Printing With Illustrations 18s. net 
BEYOND EUPHRATES 
Early Travels, 1928-33 


With Illustrations and Map Book Society recom- 
mendation 25s. net 
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TEAPOTS AND QUAILS 


Hitherto unpublished nonsense verses and drawings 
by 


- 


Edward Lear 


in the possession of the Houghton Library of 
Harvard University. Edited and introduced by 
Angus Davidson and Philip Hofer 


** Should revive the spirits of all those who thought that the Lear canon 
was long since complete.” Manchester Guardian. 


** Will undoubtedly join the ranks of Lear classics.” The Observer. 


** As varied a collection as any lover of Lear could wish for. 
Liverpool Post. 


** The book is a deligt* to the eye, any child, and many grown-ups will 
be enchanted by the drawings.” The Times. 


‘The book is charmingly decorated and the text is provided with the 
illustrations that he drew for each item. Times Literary Supplement. 


12s. 6d. net 
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- THE ALLEYS 
OF MARRAKESH 


Peter Mayne 
Book Society Recommendation 


A new writer tells with amusing candour of the 
intrusion of voluble and frank Arabs into his plan of 
living amongst thera in the back streets of the city 
His intention was to write a novel. He wrote this 
wise, reflective entertainment instead. 

‘Mr. Mayne portrays his droll Marrakeshi companions and their day-to- 
day dramas in a fresh, personal style, sympathetic yet detached, affection- 
ate yet witty, gentle yet pungent. and thus leaves us with a series of 


indelible impressions. This is an enchanting and unusual book.’ 
—Time and Tide. 


‘*Mr. Mayne’s book gijves us the ‘strange elation’ that good writing 
always creates. It is a good book, an interesting book and one that ] 
warmly recommend.’’—Harold Nicolson in The Observer. 


* From the alleys of Marrakesh, with their comic and lovable inhabitants, 


Mayne takes himself and his readers all too soon. It has been gently, 
deliciously, full of fun.’’—The Evening Standard 


2nd Printing 15s. net 
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3 SURVIVORS, 
10 LOST. 


When you read such news 


A CAMBRIDGE — Remember 
BOOKSHOP The Shipwrecked 


THAT IS KNOWN Mariners’ Society 
IN ALL PARTS whose 700 Hon. Agents care for 


survivors when landed, and give 
OF THE WORLD Immediate Relief Grants 


a to the dependents of those lost. 
W. HEFFER & SONS LTD Contributions to Secretary 
Petty Cury, Cambridge (K6) 16 Wilfred Street, 
| WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W.1 
Patron—H.M. THE QUEEN 















































THE WELFARE STATE 
D. L. Hobman 


The scope and origin of the Welfare State are 
lucidly set out in this concise account. The Wel- 
fare State is not a sudden new creation, but the 
fruit of long slow growth, beginning with the Poor 
Law under Elizabeth I. 

This work first gives the historical background 
then deals separately with the four Acts which 
form its main pillars: the National Health, Insur- 
ance, and Assistance Acts and the Children’s Act. 
As these Acts lay down the duty of the community 
to the individual according to the modern concep- 
tion the author then discusses the place of indi- 
vidual contributions to the community through 
voluntary organisations within the new society. 
She concludes with a general summary and critical 
analysis of inevitable problems. 

7s. 6d. net 
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IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND 





Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1939. 
President : The Rt. Hon. ‘THE EARL OF HALIFAX,K. nape P.C., G.C.S.1., G.C.LE. 
Chairman of Council ;: Professor H. R. DEAN, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
Hon. Treasurer: Mr. DICKSON toncretic F.R.C.S. 
Director ; Dr. JAMES CRAIGIE, O.B.E., F.R.S. 





The Fund was founded in 1902 under the direction of the Royal College of Physicians of 
London and the Royal College of Surgeons of England and is governed by representatives 
of many medical and scientific institutions. It is a centre for research and information 
on Cancer and carries on continuous and systematic investigations in up-to-date 
laboratories at Mill Hill. Our knowledge has so increased that the disease is now curable 
in ever greater numbers. 


LEGACIES, DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS are urgently needed for 
the maintenance and extension of our work. 


a eee should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, Mr. Dickson Wrijht, 
F.R.C.S., at Royal College of Surgeons, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C.2. 


FORM OF BEQUES1 


I hereby bequeath the sum of £ to the Imperial Cancer Research Fund 
(Treasurer, Mr. Dickson Wright, F.R.C.S.) at Royal College of Surgeons of England, 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C.2, for the purpose of Scientific Research, and I direct 
that the Treasurer’s receipt shall be a good discharge for such legacy. 


























WHEN MEN HAD TIMETO LOVE 


A Story of Eugénie of Paris 


Agnes de Stoeckl 
Author of ** Not all Vanity” 


On the 30th January, 1853, at Notre Dame, Eugénie 
de Montijo married Napoleon III. And so began the 
dazzling legend of the Second Empire: an epoch 
glittering in the worlds of art, science and fashion. 
Winterhalter ; Offenbach ; Pasteur ; Dumas Pére and 
Dumas Fils. With the Empire at its zenith there came 
to the Parisian boulevards an unknown Englishman 
whose ambition was to revolutionize fashion. His 
name was Worth! Comparable only in fashionable 
success was the fantastic Doctor Evans, dentist to the 
Empress, who organized her flight to England. In the 
shadow of German victory and the new Republic a new 
world crowded out the old. The new fashion was all 
speed and men no longer had time to love.. Baroness 
de Stoeckl once again gives a sparkling picture of a 
vanished world. 


With illustrations Demy 8vo. 21s. net 
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Art. 1—THE SECOND YEAR OF CONSERVATIVE 
GOVERNMENT. 


WHEN the Conservative government took office in October 
1951 they set before themselves three main purposes—to 
re-establish prestige abroad, to regain economic inde- 
pendence as a nation, and to restore the liberty and freedom 
of action of which individual citizens had been deprived 
in the exigencies of war and by the action of a Socialist 
Government which sought to curb and direct private 
initiative in the alleged interest of the nation as a whole. 

To attain these objectives was, as the Prime Minister 
made clear, a long and complicated task. The deteriora- 
tion in our affairs, which had become dangerously rapid, 
had first to be halted. Then the burden of high taxation, 
excessive administration and hampering regulation and 
control had to be eased so that those engaged in industry 
and commerce could make their fullest effort. When and 
only when the ground had been cleared would it be possible 
to make a sensible advance. 

By the end of the first year of office it was clear then 
that the slide downhill had been arrested. The balance 
of trade was no longer heavily against us, but in our favour. 
The drain on our gold and dollar reserves had been stopped 
and the process of re-building them had begun. Public 
expenditure and the personnel of the Civil Service, which 
had been increasing for years, had begun to fall. An all- 
out attack on the housing problem was under way. Food 
subsidies had been reduced, bringing, as the Chancellor 
said, more ‘ reality ’ into the family budget and the con- 
sequent small increases in the cost of living had been more 
than compensated by the relief given to pensioners and 
to the poorer numbers cf the community by increased 
benefits or reduced taxation. 

Vol. 292.—No. 599. 
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We have now reached the end of the second year of 
Conservative rule and it is of interest to see how far we 
have gone in clearing the ground for a move forward 
towards the main objectives of economic independence 
and personal freedom. 

The Government were pledged to certain specific 
reforms. ‘They had promised to return to private enter- 
prise the vital steel industry and the almost equally 
imp tant service of road transport. They had promised 
to amend the complicated and badly constructed Town and 
Country Planning Act. They had promised to put an end 
to State buying and control of raw materials and to create 
opportunity and hope in place of the dreary frustration of 
the ‘ planned economy,’ with its heartbreaking alternation 
between crisis and expedient. They had promised finally 
to maintain efficient and adequate Social Services; to 
raise the rate of house building to 300,000 a year, and to 
halt and then reduce the cost of living by creating con- 
ditions of abundance and variety in which free competition 
could operate. 

All of these pledges have been redeemed or are seen 
clearly to be in process of redemption. The Steel Bill of 
1953 is on the Statute Book. The new Act, while fully 
safeguarding the public interest, ensures that the manage- 
ment and direction of this vital key industry shall be in the 
hands of men who by their experience are qualified to do 
the job. In spite of its highly controversial nature, the 
Bill passed through Parliament with its main provisions 
intact and its details improved by debate. 

Road transport has been largely freed from public 
ownership and administration. The necessary legisla- 
tion has been passed and the transfer has begun. In 
this field there still remains the highly complicated and 
difficult task, to which the Government is also pledgea, 
of substituting for the present cumbersome and over- 
concentrated control of the railways a more flexible 
administration in which the responsibility for detailed 
organisation and management will be decentralised and 
brought nearer to those who have to operate the service. 
No one who travels on the railways can doubt the need for 
some such change. Dirty rolling stock, untidy stations, 
casual personal service, ill-kept locomotives, and, in recent 
months, a number of serious accidents which have led to 
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grave strictures on the operation of signalling systems and 
permanent-way maintenance—all of these point to a 
deterioration in the discipline and, in consequence, the 
efficiency of the railway personnel such as was inevitable 
if the source of authority was too remote from those over 
whom it had to be exercised. The first steps in the re- 
organisation have already been taken. 

The decentralisation of operational control can clearly 
do much to improve the railway service, but however 
efficient it may become, it is clear that for many types of 
traffic road transport offers overwhelming advantages. 
The purpose of any transport system must always be to give 
to the user the best and the cheapest service, and sooner or 
later we shall have to face the fact that road transport 
and even to some extent transport by air—has outmoded 
the railways in exactly the same way as the railways them- 
selves outmoded the stagecoach and the carrier. Indeed, 
the time may well come—as it has already in some parts of 
the world—-when the diesel rail car largely takes the place 
of the long, half-empty train for short distances and when 
some of the tracks and even some of the main lines are 
converted into roads. Now that the railways have been 
relieved by the new Act of the statutory restrictions under 
which they have had to operate in the past, it will be 
possible to develop straight competition between road and 
rail and so to ensure that each section of the transport 
industry handles that part of the traffie for which it is 
best suited and for which therefore it can offer the cheapest 
and most efficient service. 

The Town and Country Planning Act has been amended 
to put an end to the unworkable provisions for development 
charges and compensation payments which had brought 
land development almost to a standstill, and further 
amendments are promised in the near future. 

State buying and State control of the prices and dis- 
tribution of raw materials are almost at an end. No less 
than 86 per cent. of the materials previously controlled 
are now freely marketable ; the Liverpool Cotton Exchange 
has begun to supplant the Government Cotton Commis- 
sion; and the liquidation of stocks of all materials in 
Government hands is proceeding fast. Almost every 
important raw material can now be freely bought by 
industry at world market prices, subject only to the 
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availability of dollars for purchases in dollar countries. In 
practically every case the freeing of the market has led to 
a fall—often a very substantial fall—in price which must 
be reflected in the course of a few months in the costs and 
prices of manufactured goods. The Ministry of Materials 
has been brought to an end and the winding up of its 
activities is left to another Minister. <A like policy in the 
domestic field has made possible a systematic removal of 
rationing, and there is little doubt that by the middle of 
1954 virtually all rationing will have been abolished and the 
need for a separate Ministry of Food will no longer exist. 

That the Social Services have been maintained and 
indeed developed is shown by the facts. In two years of 
Conservative administration the number of new school 
places has nearly equalled the number provided under 
Socialism in the six years from 1945-1951—over 400,000. 
The number of teachers has increased by nearly 10,000. 
There are more than 10,000 extra hospital beds and more 
than 10,000 extra nurses. 

The most striking achievement of the Government, 
however, in improving living conditions is undoubtedly the 
success of the housing drive. The target of 300,000 houses 
in a year which the Government set in 1951 was derided 
as utterly unattainable and as ‘ window dressing’ for 
election purposes. Yet in the second year of its life the 
Conservative Government has reached and passed that 
figure. Moreover, this result has not been attained at the 
expense of the urgently needed building of schools or of 
factory premises. As compared with the average figures 
of expenditure during the four years of Socialist rule from 
1947-51, school building in 1953 took 541. million as against 
34-51. million, factory building 1187/7. million as against 
102/. million, while expenditure on re-building the blitzed 
cities has risen steadily from 2-3/, million in 1950 to 5-dl. 
million in 1953. 

It is not hard to find the reason for this quite astonishing 
increase in the output of the building industry. For a 
policy of rigidly controlled programmes and quotas, the 
Conservative Minister substituted the slogan ‘The more 
you build, the more you shall.’ Asa result building opera- 
tives, no longer afraid of working themselves out of a job, 
increased their individual effort, and the suppliers of 
building materials with an unlimited demand ahead of 
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them, stepped up production. The output of bricks, as an 
example, is up by more than 20 per cent. and the brick- 
layers are laying substantially more bricks per day than 
they were. With supplies of all building materials still 
increasing there seems no reason why the production of 
houses, as well as of other essential buildings, should not 
continue to rise in the coming year. 

So much for the administrative changes carried out by 
the Government in fulfilment of their specific pledges. It 

however, in the Chancellor’s second Budget that the 
developme nt of basic Conservative policy is most clearly 
seen. The background against which this Budget had to 
be set was very different from that of a year before. As a 
result of the drastic measures taken in the first Conserva- 
tive Budget——severe restriction of imports and the raising 
of the Bank Rate in particular—the adverse balance of our 
international trade had been changed to a balance in our 
favour and the reserve of gold and dollars was already 
beginning to rise. Government spending had been cut 
down and it was possible to reduce taxation. Moreover, 
the re-opening of free markets in basic commodities gave 
greater strength and flexibility to sterling and therefore 
increasing opportunity to exploit and develop the more 
favourable economic conditions. ‘That these opportunities 
have been taken is evidenced by the fact that the pound is 
now at a premium compared with the official dollar rate of 
exchange and by the striking step recently taken of remoyv- 
ing restrictions on the conversion of dollar securities. 
This last move towards economic freedom is clearly of very 
great significance in the possibility which it opens of this 
country taking an increasing share in the dramatie develop- 
ments now taking place in Canada. 

There was, however, a less favourable side of the picture. 
American aid was coming to an end ; competition, parti- 
cularly from Germany and Japan was making much more 
difficult the development of export trade; and industrial 
production, which, under the stimulus of the seller’s market 
and of very considerable aid from America, had been 
steadily increasing since the war, was beginning to decline. 
The fall in production reflected a fall in demand, part of 
which was due to the increased competition in world 
markets, but a large part of which was the result of the 
deliberate decision of the countries of the Commonwealth 
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to put their own houses in order by a severe cut in imports 
from all sources, including Great Britain. 

The situation demanded a fresh stimulus. Mr Butler’s 
‘incentive’ Budget of 1953 was the answer. For the 
first time for many years the Chancellor was able to make 
substantial reductions in existing taxes and to avoid 
imposing any fresh ones. In the Budget of 1952 relief had 
been given to the most hardly hit. Pensions had been 
increased and some two million tax payers in the lower 
income group had been taken out of the income tax field 
altogether. It was time to reduce the burden on the rest. 
A reduction of 6d. in the standard rate of income tax gave 
immediate relief to every individual tax-payer and, much 
more important, left industry as a whole with no less than 
45l. million more available from profits to modernise and 
develop production plants. The ending of the ill-starred 
Excess Profits Levy as from January 1954 gave further 
encouragement to industry to face the future with 
optimism, and finally the reduction of 25 per cent. in all 
purchase taxes led to an immediate increase in home 
demand and was a first step towards a reduction in the 
cost of living. 

The eiiect of the ‘ incentive ’ Budget is already evident. 
The temporary setback in production has been recovered 
and the upward movement has been resumed. Unem- 
ployment, temporarily increased by the recession in the 
textile industry, is now lower than the average for the years 
of so called ‘ full employment ’ under the Socialist Govern- 
ment and there is evidence that the amount of ‘ under- 
employment ’ is less than it was. 

All these facts justify hope for the future. It is true 
that the general economic position is still gravely anxious, 
but we have at least avoided the financial crisis which, 
under what might be termed the ‘ Socialist cycle ’ of crisis 
followed by ‘ expedient’ and again by crisis, was due in 
1953 and which many observers forecast would be even 
more severe than any we had met since the war. In fact, 
the position at the end of the year is better than it was at 
the beginning. We have maintained our improved balance 
of trade, and our reserves are slowly but steadily increasing. 
The clearing of the ground has been largely accomplished 
and the lightening of the burden of taxes, the fuller shop- 
windows with a much wider range of goods, and above all 
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the ‘ reduced price tickets’ have put the people in better 
heart to tackle the problems ahead. 

What, briefly are those problems ? First and foremost 
we have to increase production. In the face of rowing 
competition we have to increase our export trade, based on 
increased sales in the home market. We have to increase 
our home production of food and help to develop the 
resources of the Commonwealth and Empire territories so 
that we may be less dependent on dollars. We have to 
reduce public spending and taxation, and, in this and 
other ways, bring down the cost of living. With all this 
we must improve the efficiency of the Social Services, go 
still further ahead with rehousing, and start an intensive 
drive to increase school and hospital accommodation and 
to rebuild the blitzed cities. 

Such tasks call for a supreme effort by Government, by 
trade and industry, and by every worker in every walk of 
life. 

What are the conditions needed for increased production 
and trade? Firstly the worker must be free to produce 
as nruch as he can and the industrialist to exploit new 
markets, to adopt new processes, to produce new lines of 
goods and generally to develop his business in any way he 
wishes. Secondly, industry must have full order books 
and an ample and regular supply of raw materials. It is a 
fallacy, accepted only by Socialist propagandists, that a 
threat of unemployment makes men work harder. In fact 
nothing slows up production more effectively than the 
worker’s fear of ‘ working himself out of a job.’ Workers 
of all grades do their best when they know that the enter- 
prise in which they are engaged has plenty of orders ahead 
and when they see the raw materials they need piling up 
behind them. Thirdly, there must be sufficient personal 
incentive to make extra effort worth while. 

The Government has already done away with most of 
the restrictions and regulations which hampered output. 
They need now to ease the restrictions imposed on the 
granting of credit and the raising of fresh capital essential 
two years ago to halt inflation, but which if retained too 
long might produce a deflationary position and stop the 
expansion of trade. In particular a relaxation of the 
present limits on terms and conditions of hire purchase 
would give an immediate stimulus to the home trade in 
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many types of product and so provide a basis for cheaper 
production and a better competitive position in export 
markets. Moreover, the release of ‘ personal credit’ in 
this way would substantially reduce the present high rate 
of withdrawal of personal savings. Every effort, too, 
should be made to get rid of restrictive practices, whether 
by the trades unions or by the abuse of monopolies or 
virtual monopolies, which raise prices against the consumer 
or hold up the application of new ideas or scientific 
discovery. 

The ample and regular supply of raw materials for 
industry is likely to be much less difficult now that free 
markets have been established, but it may be necessary for 
the Government to take some risks in providing dollar and 
other foreign exchange for their purchase in anticipation of 
being reimbursed by the export of finished products. 

The getting of orders is primarily the concern of manu- 
facturers themselves. Here too the Government can help. 
In the home market, as was suggested above, they can 
take steps to free credits so that manufacturers may meet 
more fully the demands created by high wages and a high 
level of employment. In the export markets they should 
strengthen the trade-consular and similar services often 
poorly or wrongly staffed, and provide financial help for 
growing businesses by an enterprising use of the Govern- 
ment and 'semi-Government banking institutions already 
created for that purpose, and by a rather more daring policy 
in the Export Credits Department. 

These last matters fall mainly within the province of 
the Board of Trade. It is no disparagement of the excel- 
lent work already done by that Department and its many 
able officials to offer some criticism of its present methods. 
The recent appointment of a Minister of State to supervise 
all matters concerned with overseas trade—a step long 
overdue—provides a suitable opportunity for examining 
what is being done. 

Is not the Board of Trade attempting too much and 
dispersing its effort over too wide a field ? If real and 
substantial progress in the development of overseas markets 
is to be attained quickly it is essential that there should be 
a more selective and more concentrated effort to develop 
those major sources of overseas earnings on which our pre- 
war prosperity was so largely built. Shipping, insurance, 
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banking, investment, high-grade textiles, civil engineering, 
heavy industrial and transport equipment—all of these are 
fields where our experience is greater and our reputation 
higher than that of our competitors. Surely a very special 
emphasis should be given to these industries. 

Would it not be possible to ‘ borrow’ from the City of 
London and from industry half a dozen able young men 
with imagination, energy, enterprise, and above all 
optimism to concentrate for two or three years on the 
problems of a ‘short list’ of vital export industries? They 
would not be recruits to the permanent civil service ; still 
less should they be treated as budding politicians. In some 
cases, as happened during the war years, they would be 
ready to give their services for little or nothing ; in others 
they could, without repercussion on the established Civil 
Service, be paid a salary appropriate to the special job they 
undertook. Their function would not be to initiate or to 
control action, but solely to maintain intimate and almost 
daily touch with the responsible and expert operators in 
these particular export industries and to help them to 
secure from the Government the diplomatic, administra- 
tive, financial, or fiscal action which they considered would 
enable them to increase their contribution to economic 
recovery. Such a ‘team’ would report direct to the 
Minister of State. 

There is naturally reluctance on the part of any Govern- 
ment and of the Civil Service to create ad hoc organisations 
of this kind, but in war conditions such an arrangement 
was found desirable and in the event highly effective, and 
the safeguarding of our economic existence in the world 
is as vitally important as the defence of our country in 
war. 

Finally, extra effort must be made worthwhile. Every 
reduction of taxes, direct or indirect, every increase in the 
quantity and variety of goods the worker can buy means 
a more ample standard or living for those who are ready 
to work for it. To expect the ordinary man or woman to 
make an extra effort in order to get more money simply to 
save, is to ask too much of human nature, particularly of 
those who have in the last few years seen savings lose their 
value at such an alarming rate. Thrift cannot be enforced 
by law save by the deadening Socialist method of excessive 
taxation. It is the natural habit of a healthy-minded 
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people in good times. It must follow and cannot be made 
to precede prosperity. 

Increased production and trade will add to our economic 
strength only if it is accompanied by the development of 
our own and our Empire resources. At home our main 
efforts must be directed to raising the output of our coal 
mines, to which some reference is made later, and to 
increasing food production. Considerable steps have 
already been taken to encourage farmers to make the best 
possible use of their land, but there is one direction at 
least in which progress can still be made. Millions of 
acres of land in Britain are at present derelict. With 
proper treatment—particularly drainage—they could be 
turned into productive arable or meat-producing land. It 
might well pay, both to add to our supplies of food and as 
a measure of defence, to give generous subsidies for develop- 
ment work of this kind. Indeed this might be wiser 
expenditure in the long run than maintaining guaranteed 
prices at a level which is likely to be well above world 
market levels in order to keep the inefficient or uneconomic 
farmer in business. 

As to the Empire, it becomes more and more evident 
that the restrictions of G.A.T.T. are a grave handicap to 
the fuller development of the vast resources of the Common- 
wealth countries (other than Canada, in whose future 
prosperity we are happily able now to look for a larger 
share) and of the colonial territories who need the pro- 
tection of preferential tariffs if they are to make the 
tremendous contribution of which they are capable. Some 
modification of the restrictions of G.A.T.T. is urgently 
needed to remove a stumbling-block in the way of Empire 
Development. The time, however, is more than overdue 
for the formulation of the full-blooded Empire policy 
which so many Conservatives expect from a Conservative 
Government. This is not the place to attempt to discuss 
so vast a subject, but there can surely be no doubt that the 
future of this country is the future of the Empire of which 
it is the heart. Vast tracts of territory endowed with 
fabulous, immeasurable wealth, millions of people proud of 
their British citizenship, intensely patriotic and with 
allegiance to the Crown as sincere and even more demon- 
strative than our own, cry out for technical advice and 
experience and for the heritage of tradition which Great 
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Britain alone can give them. Surely amongst the many 
brilliant young men in the Conservative party to-day there 
are some who are ready to live laborious days, to turn their 
backs on the temptation of early office in Government, 
and to study the problems of emigration, finance, Em} 
markets and Empire development, so that the lead the 
Empire countries so ardently desire may be given to them 
by the Mother Country to whom they look for it. 

There remains the most important task of all—to reduce 
Government spending and in this and in other ways to 
bring down the cost of living. 

Expenditure had already been cut by administrative 
changes, and by dropping controls and regulations clearly 
seen to be no longer necessary. Such reductions, however, 
cannot afford relief to the tax-payer on the scale which is 
plainly essential. The whole field of expenditure of public 
money on the so-called Welfare Services must be closely 
reviewed. Every week the public press reports examples 
of unjustified expenditure amounting to public scandal. 
Over 401. a week spent by a Local Education Authority 
on the education of the six children of one family; a 
family of three adults with a declared income of 1,400/. a 
year living in a council house at a subsidised rent? Day 
Nurseries costing 3/. 10s. a week per child. Residential 
Nurseries costing an average of 9/. 11s. a week per child ; 
Children’s Homes costing 5/. 14s. per week for each child ; 
blocks of council flats with a separate lift for each ten 
flats—these random examples can be multiplied thousands 
of times throughout the country. A walk round almost 
any Local Authority housing estate shows a considerable 
part of the houses occupied by tenants owning motor- 
‘ars, television sets, radiograms, and other things which 
clearly should not be indirectly subsidised out of public 
funds. . 

And alongside stories of this kind the grim facts—less 
often reported in the press—of hundreds of thousands of 
people forced to contribute through their rates, taxes, 
and insurance contribution towards the cost of these 
services, who are forced to live in squalor in condemned 
basements or in conditions which are a disgrace to a 
civilised country halfway through the twentieth century, 
because they cannot afford even the subsidised rent of the 
privileged Council tenant. 
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To paraphrase the famous words of a famous Socialist 
Chancellor, ‘ this isn’t Welfare—this is Welfare run mad.’ 
The indiscriminate doling out of public money regardless 
of need must be stopped. For those whose needs are great 
more must be done; those who are able to provide for 
themselves must be expected to do so. Whatever the 
outcry about ‘means test,’ common justice as well as 
common sense demands that the Welfare Services should 
be administered with intelligence. Unless they are, that 
great public servant Lord Beveridge may go down in history 
not as one who inspired a great Social advance, but as the 
man whose good intentions paved the way to social ruin. 

Already the Minister of Health, in face of considerable 
opposition, has started a limited enquiry into the expendi- 
ture of the National Health Service. It is notorious that 
a great deal of waste can be eliminated. It is plain that 
the administration—and particularly of the hospital service 

is top-heavy, unduly complicated, and wasteful of man- 
power and of money. 

There is, too, abundant evidence that the public are 
not yet trained to the proper and reasonable use of a free 
Health Service. Doctors and hospitals alike are swamped 
by demands for attention from people who have no need of 
their services. Free everything for all, at all times, is 
making us a nation of hypochondriacs. As an inevitable 
result standards of medical practice are in danger of 
deteriorating and patients whose need is urgent are being 
crowded out. In the interest not merely of the tax-payer 
but particularly of the gravely sick this overloading of the 
machine must be stopped. It must be the business of 
sound administration to create a more sensible and 
responsible attitude of mind in the general public and to 
see that medical advice and assistance of the best are 
available to those who really need it as simply and as 
quickly as possible. 

A comprehensive examination of the housing subsidies 
is, however, even more urgently needed. The weight of 
subsidies on the present basis already threatens to break 
down the whole system of local authority finance and the 
burden on the Exchequer now that the re-housing pro- 
gramme is attaining its full momentum is becoming 
intolerable. Subsidies should no longer be given to people 
who don’t need them. <A system of rebates in which the 
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amount of rent subsidy is related to the needs of the tenant 
and his income has already been adopted by many Local 
Authorities. Such systems should be made universal in 
justice to those whose needs are greatest. It may well be, 
too, that the local authorities should be told to con- 
centrate on their original function of slum clearance and 
making provision only for those of their citizens who can- 
not make provision for themselves through normal chan- 
nels, leaving private builders to build houses for the rest. 
A revision of housing policy along these lines could pro- 
duce really big reductions in expenditure of public money 
in this most vital of all the Welfare Services without any 
detriment to its effectiveness. 

Reduction in Government spending with the reduction 
in taxation which is made possible is an essential part of 
the solution of the problem of reducing the cost of living. 
Taxes are as much a part of that cost as meat or boots and 
shoes. 

A rise or fall of one point in the cost of living repre- 
sents an increase or decrease in the total living costs of the 
nation of 70/. million in respect of those items which are 
carried by the Index. In the Budget of 1952 the net 
reduction of tax falling on individuals as distinct from 
companies was of the order of 150/. million and a further 
reduction of approximately the same amount was made 
in the 1953 Budget. Each of these reductions was the 
equivalent of a fall in the cost of living index, therefore, 
of slightly over two points taking the nation as a whole. 

It is true that the benefit of tax reductions falls 
unevenly. A smaller income tax brings no direct advan- 
tage to the millions who are already below the income-tax 
level. Reduced purchase taxes probably help only slightly 
the poorest sections of the community. A reduction in 
such indirect taxes as the duties on beer or tobacco, on 
the other hand, would bring some immediate relief to the 
big majority of homes, even of the poorest. But lightening 
the present burden of income tax and profits tax on 
industry would give industralists a chance of improving 
their machinery and plant and of reducing their costs, 
which in freely competitive conditions would quickly be 
reflected in reduced retail prices. 

In any case, tax reduction is the main if not virtually 
the only means by which Government can directly reduce 
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the cost of living. A big part of the field is beyond their 
direct control. So long as the cost of getting coal continues 
to rise, gas, electricity, transport must become dearer and 
dearer, putting up living costs both directly and indirectly 
by inflating the costs of everything we produce. The 
miners must be made to face up to the fact that unless 
coal can be made cheaper there will be growing pressure 
to reduce the duties on imported oil and, coupled with the 
rapidly increasing production of crude oil and refining 
capacity, to develop an ‘ unfair’ competition with coal, 
gas, and coal-produced electricity which cannot but lead 
to disaster for the miners themselves. It can well be 
argued that in the past miners had a raw deal. To-day 
the pendulum has swung much too far and the absentee 
miner is a public enemy who can inflict enormous hardship 
on his fellow citizens before he is himself destroyed by the 
inevitable economic consequence of his selfishness. 

As to goods, the Government can help—and indeed is 
already helping to get prices down. Removal of restric- 
tions, in particular of rationing, has led to much greater 
quantity and variety of goods on sale in the shops. Cus- 
tomers are coming into their own again and are able to 
exert a very big influence. The break in textile prices and, 
more recently, the quick halt which was called to the 
attempt to exploit the seasonal shortage of eggs were both 
largely the result of minor ‘ consumers’ strikes.’ The 
end of rationing which is aiready in sight will leave no 
excuse for Government buying, and it is certain that 
unless world prices rise—the tendency at present is for 
them to fall—competing private buyers will seek out and 
will find supplies at prices well below those which Govern- 
ment agencies, under political as well as commercial 
pressure, would have had to pay. 

The achievement of these next objectives of the Con- 
servative programme must naturally depend on _ the 
Government retaining the confidence of the electorate. 
At present there seems little ground for anxiety on this 
score. There is, it is true, no marked enthusiasm for the 
Conservative Party and no dramatic swing of political 
opinion to the Government side, but the by-election results 
at High Wycombe, Sunderland, and Abingdon are fairly 
conclusive evidence of a more favourable atmosphere. 
That is all which can properly be expected, and indeed all 
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which the Government could wisely ask. Dramatic 
action can arouse great popularity, followed almost 
inevitably by reaction. It is, however, by steady and 
continuous progress and sound administration that Govern- 
ments can best create that atmosphere of confidence and 
approval on which they can rely when they make their 
appeal at the polls. The improving atmosphere has led 
many to urge the Prime Minister to appeal to the electors 
now, in the expectation that the Government would be 
returned with a more workable majority than they now 
have. From the purely party point of view this may be 
sound advice, but it is at least doubtful whether the nation 
generally wants the disturbance of an election campaign. 
It is not unreasonable to hope that the steady all-round 
improvement in our affairs will continue, in which case the 
Government will be able to go to the country with a record 
of considerable achievement and with a justifiable claim to 
have done the job it promised to do. 

The steady and unspectacular progress in putting our 
house in order and the determination to do first things first 
which it implies has doubtless contributed to the marked 
improvement in our standing among the nations of the 
world. The return to the Foreign Office of Mr Eden, with 
his unrivalled experience and his world-wide reputation, 
was in itself a guarantee that British foreign policy would 
be firm and clear. Before he was obliged by ill health to 
relinquish for a time his direct responsibility, he had 
already been able to re-establish confidence in the part this 
country would play in helping to solve the tangled problems 
of the post-war world. 

The outstanding event in world affairs, however, was 
the speech of the Prime Minister on May 11, 1953. By that 
speech he at once regained the initiative and gave to the 
democratic nations a new inspiration, a new lead, and a 
fresh hope. Within an hour the man who for electioneer- 
ing purposes had been stigmatised as a warmonger, became 
the great protagonist of peace. His political opponents 
after a most astonishing volte face have now no criticism 
of his purpose. They complain only that his inspired 
declaration has not yet been translated into action. In 
this they show themselves as deficient in understanding as 
they had previously been lacking in honesty. It is a 
peculiar attribute of Sir Winston’s genius that he is always 
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ahead of world thought and opinion. The new lines of 
approach which he envisaged and particularly his generous 
and understanding recognition of the part which fear and 
anxiety play in shaping Russian policy, have now been 
accepted not only by the nations of free Europe, but by the 
United States, whose Secretary of State has categorically 
endorsed the suggestion of a mutual security pact between 
the U.S.S.R. and the Western nations. How far the 
apparent changes in the Russian attitude to world problems 
since the death of Stalin have been influenced by this new 
approach and how far they arise from internal conditions 
in Russia itself must remain a matter of conjecture, but 
it is clear that with this historic speech of the British Prime 
Minister the initiative definitely passed to the Western 
Powers. If Sir Winston’s judgment of the course of 
events once more proves to have been right it may well be 
that even in the next twelve months there may be a lessen- 
ing of tension sufficiently marked to justify some lightening 
of the burden of armaments which is holding back the 
economic recovery of the whole world. The effect of any 
substantial reduction in armament programmes would be 
almost incalculable. Under the pressure of a buyer’s 
market costs and prices would fall and vast resources of 
labour, material, and scientific skill would be set free to 
raise the standard of living of the people of all the nations 
of the world. 

In his speech in the House of Commons moving the 
Vote of Condolence to H.M. The Queen on the occasion of 
the death of H.M. King George VI, the Prime Minister 
said of Her Majesty, ‘She comes to the Throne at a time 
when a tormented mankind stands uncertainly poised 
between world catastrophe and a golden age....’ God 
grant that those who hold the future in their hands may 
choose aright. 

HAROLD WEBBE. 





Art. 2._--LA CITTA MORTA.’ 


La citta morta. The dead city. Not Mycenae of the 
golden masks, disinterred by the indomitable Schliemann. 
Nor yet that of D’Annunzio’s passionate tragedy. But, 
hardly more living than either, a city we are all accustomed 
to think of as one of the most brilliant in the world’s history, 
that city in fact that has earned the title of la Ville Lumiere, 
Paris itself. 

‘La ville unique, l’universel Paris,’ wrote Casanova ; 
and universal, unique, Paris remains till our day. But in 
one month of the year Paris falls into a catalepsy barely 
distinguishable from death itself. Though the pulse of 
life is detectable, its beat is so slow, so faint that you might 
well imagine the undertaker to be on his way, if the under- 
taker himself did not share in the general lethargy over- 
powering the city. That month is the month of August, 
that dragging lethargy is called les vacances. 

True, every country and every city must have its 
holiday-time. And every mortal wants to take his holidays 
at the most propitious season of the year, when the sun 
is shining at its brightest and the air’s shimmering heat 
invites to the cooling sea or the mountain’s breeze. How 
many pamphlets have not urged us to avoid holidays at 
the exact date when Mr Alltheworld and his wife go on 
theirs ? Counsellors of the public point out that by 
avoiding the rush hour, the rush day, the rush month, we 
shall be far more comfortable, better fed, better cared for, 
and charged less for all this, than if we stick to our 
evident intention of taking holidays in August. All to no 
purpose. 

But this urge that sways the whole human race is 
nothing to the madness seizing Paris, the city of light 
and capital of the nation that prides itself on being the 
most rational in the world. A fantastic exodus begins, as 
by word of command, on July 31 and repeats itself on 
August 14, deflating Paris, at a mild estimate, of some 
80 per cent. of its life. For practical purposes Paris curls 
up and ceases to function. It wakes again, slowly and 
yawning, in mid-September. Now, les vacances have 
always been an untouchable sanctuary in French life, 
and especially French family life, in which the family is 
so much more urgent than in that of most nations. But 
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in the year just past two causes combined to render the 
temporary death of Paris more acutely noticeable than 
usual. Lest this picture be thought exaggerated, let 
figures speak. In a recent August thirty-eight Paris 
theatres were shut: the remaining five or six billed the 
stalest fare, performed by second-rate artists. Two out 
of every three shops in that fine residential and shopping 
district round the Avenue Victor Hugo were shut. Three 
out of every four bakers’ shops were shut. A skeleton 
rota of chemists remaining open was advertised by police 
orders. And this was typical of Paris as a whole. As 
for restaurants, that form a vastly important point in 
Parisian life and most of all for travelling visitors, a man 
would be lucky to find open any good moderately priced 
eating-house. Except for the very expensive places 
catering for the very rich and those decided on ‘just 
one’ magnificent fling, the tendency for restaurants in the 
month of August is to exhibit that cheerless sign ‘ Cloture 
Annuelle.’ Paris’s summer catalepsy was so counted on 
last year that the officials of le Tourisme, anxious for the 
hoped-for receipts of this valuable industry, sent an 8.0.8. 
circular to commercial associations in the capital, begging 
them to induce their members to keep their establishments 
open in August and not merely to present blind shutters 
to expectant tourists. Of the two special causes in 1953 
exasperating habits already rooted, one was not unexpected. 
It was the working of a part of France’s Welfare State 
system, the congés payés. Every French employee has the 
legal right, since even before the war, to a fortnight’s 
holiday in the year, paid for by his employer. There are, 
besides, a large number of sick or suffering persons who 
under the Sécurité Sociale scheme get 80 per cent. of their 
expenses for treatment at various once exclusively fashion- 
able resorts, like Aix-les-Bains or Bagnéres-de-Luchon, paid 
by the State, that is, the taxpayer. All these were sure to 
want to go for holiday or for cure in August. The dis- 
location of business resulting from this suggested to 
employers that it would suit them better to shut for the 
whole, or at least the greater part, of the month. And so 
they did. Besides, what is the good of keeping a shop 
open when nearly all its customers have left town ? You 
had only to look at the outside of any block of flats in 
Paris to be assured by rows of blank metal shutters how few 
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of the inhabitants were left ; sometimes a whole building 
of fifty or a hundred flats would be shut up. Even that 
watchdog, the concierge, was on her holiday, her place 
taken by a friend or relative. For what or whom should 
shops, restaurants, or theatres then stay open ? 

The other cause was totally unforeseen. It was the 
postal and railway strike. Now it may seem to many an 
unwarrantable harkback in January 1954 to ask for con- 
sideration of something that happened in August 1953, the 
more so as events since then have blazed fresh trails or 
covered over the old. Yet, whatever may have happened 
between the date of writing and the date of reading, the 
effects of last year’s strike in France must be lasting. 
Moreover it would seem to one who was on the spot and 
able to witness it from various angles that the event, its 
causes, and its effects were imperfectly appreciated in our 
country. If this was so, it was not from want of personal 
experience, for we too have had our fill of strikes. But 
last year’s French strikes had some special points about 
them on which it may even now be useful to dwell. 

In the first place the big strike, the postal strike, 
followed in a matter of hours by the railway strike and 
drawing yet others in their train that affected virtually 
all France, was, as stated, totally unforeseen. A 
characteristic of present-day strikes is that they are claimed 
to come as a climax to a series of negotiations proved 
abortive and as a measure of coercion, previously 
announced, should negotiation fail. Last year’s French 
strike was different, and this difference must suggest a 
serious doubt about the nature of the strike as accepted by 
most people. Then the moment chosen to spring the strike 
upon the public demands reflection. If you are going to 
spring a strike on the public with the object of causing 
them the maximum inconvenience and so of forcing them 
to intervene in your favour, obviously the beginning of the 
holiday season is the ideal moment for it. But there was 
something peculiarly brutal about the choice of the moment 
for the French strike. The postal strike, immediately 
reinforced by the railway strike, became operative on 
August 4. 

Now, whereas the French public was accustomed to 
industrial unrest, the post office and the railway services 
have been the two immutable props of French life on which 
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everyone has relied, and has been justified in his reliance 
by the excellence of the service given him. It is true that 
French people do not write personal letters or use the 
telephone for a conversational purpose as much as we do, 
but they depend far more on the post office for the despatch 
of money from one place to another and for minor banking 
operations, such as the acquisition and realisation of 
Bons du Trésor, which enable them to dispense with the 
inconvenience of carrying about considerable sums of 
money when travelling. The post office strike, including 
the telegraph and the telephone as well as the strictly 
postal service, therefore cut off from their normal source 
of financial supply while away from home some million 
mostly middle-class people who were further stranded 
by the railway strike, itself intensified in its effects by 
being partially lifted on the second day, only to be clamped 
down again within twenty-four hours. All those people 
who were travelling at midnight on August 4 and all those 
who on August 6 trusted to the announcement of the end 
of the railway strike, were dumped out at the station 
nearest the point where their trains happened to be, and 
left to shift for themselves. Night travelling is far more 
common in France than in England, and the number of 
those receiving such treatment, without where to lay their 
heads, with very little money to buy food, with sick and 
aged and infants among them, undoubtedly ran into 
thousands. At Marseilles alone five long-distance trains 
were stopped. Nor were human beings alone affected. 
Goods trains were stopped in the same way. Perishable 
foodstuffs rotted where they were. Worse still, trains 
with cattle for market were left standing, and beasts died 
from thirst. The postal and railway strike inspired in turn 
strikes by municipal employees, by the nationalised gas 
and electricity services, by coalminers and steelworkers. 
In Paris, refuse remained uncollected for days and was 
cleared away, very partially, only when in fear of an 
epidemic the Government brought convicts from the great 
prison of Fresnes, in a Paris suburb, to do the work. Paris 
was not alone. Nice, after Paris the most important city 
in France from the point of view of the tourist industry, 
was almost without gas for three weeks and had only an 
intermittent and insufficient electrical supply : there was 
even a sensible food shortage in the city. Toulouse was 
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without street cleaning for a week. Normally Toulouse 
is the dirtiest as well as one of the loveliest of French cities. 
Open runnels carry domestic and toilet water to the drains. 
Last August Toulouse stank. 

This picture is in varying degrees true of the whole of 
France. There were places in the country where the 
stream of life was barely affected at all, and mountain and 
seaside resorts already full to capacity with visitors and 
subsisting mainly on the surrounding countryside that 
suffered from nothing worse than the impossibility of 
movement save by motor-car and the increasing sense of 
isolation from the world. But there was fear of the strikes 
growing in extent. Strong reports were current that the 
petrol pumps would stop working, and in one town at 
least there was a lightning strike by the milk collection and 
delivery service. The situation as a whole was thoroughly 
disagreeable and might easily have become dangerous. 
The national pilgrimage to Lourdes, one of the greatest 
religious events of the year, had to be cancelled. 

The French reacted to this emergency with admirable 
spirit. Ifa criticism may be made, they often seemed too 
optimistic ; yet it must be admitted that their optimism 
was justified by the immediate outcome, that was, the 
cessation of the strikes after three weeks : later there were 
sporadic outbreaks in various places such as Rouen and 
Nantes, but that was only to be expected. As to the long- 
distance outcome, more later. The French, who are averse 
to combined movements unless initiated by authority, 
have exceptional ingenuity in facing crises, small or great, 
as individuals. This ingenuity, known as le systéme D., 
was described some years ago in these pages and may be 
briefly explained again. Browiller is to make a mess of 
something, as for example eggs: des wufs brouwillés are 
our scrambled eggs. Therefore débrouiller is to undo a 
mess ; se débrouiller, to get out of a mess oneself. Hence 
un débrouillard is a fellow good at getting out of messes or 
round difficulties, and the methods he practises form /e 
systeme D. The French were always clever at this; but 
their skill, owing to dire experience under the German 
occupation, became astonishingly acute. Le systéme D. 
was called into full play during the strike. You require 
to go somewhere, perhaps five hundred miles away. You 
cannot go, for there are no trains. Nor can you write or 
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telegraph, for the P. T. T. (Postes-Télégraphe-Téléphone) 
are on strike too. The ‘ you’ in question is that average 
citizen who has no motor-car of his own: there are far 
more such in France than in England. Nor have you the 
money to hire a car: 40 francs per kilometre, the standard 
rate in the provinces, soon mounts up. What happened in 
France last year was this. After about a week’s fluctua- 
tion, during which no one knew anything or could form 
any ‘future appreciation,’ as staff officers put it, there 
sprang up networks of local communication by motor 
coaches, which the French call simply des cars. Veteran 
coaches were got out of barns where they had been left to 
rot, furbished up roughly and hired to garages which put 
them on the road under names unknown in the telephone 
or any other directory. These networks had nothing to 
do with the admirable travelling assistance organised by 
the British Embassy and Consulate General in Paris and 
our Consulate General in Nice for our stranded com- 
patriots, or by the government of Eire, which chartered a 
fleet of planes to extricate Eirean pilgrims from Lourdes. 
They were the spontaneous result of French local, individual 
enterprise, springing up to get ‘ you’ out of a mess by 
le systeme D. And very annoying their success must have 
been to the organisers of the railway strike, who hoped to 
paralyse all France by their assault on the public. 

So it was that these local networks of coaches, conveying 
you perhaps a hundred or two hundred miles and then 
passing you on to the coach of a confrére, got the French 
travelling public, those, that is, seriously compelled to 
travel, out of a nasty mess. 

How then did this mess come about ? What was the 
reason for this alarming combination of strikes ? The 
motive publicly and officially assigned for the strike, 
which started among the postal employees at Bordeaux, 
was a protest against a decree about to be made, though 
not yet published, by the Government of M. Josef Laniel, 
the new Prime Minister, to whom as its last act before the 
summer recess the Assemblée Nationale had voted the 
necessary powers, to alter the age of pensioning, in French 
la retraite, in certain government services, from fifty-two 
or even fifty years to fifty-five. To us it is hard to realise 
that the age of pensioning in the civil service and national 
employment in France is fifty-five or less, whereas in 
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England it is sixty, and we often accuse that of being too 
low. But how, even so, could such a step as that proposed 
by M. Laniel be held as ground for a strike certain to 
inflict immense damage on France, without even waiting 
for its publication or for putting into operation the means 
already provided by law for discussion and negotiation ? 
The low age for la retraite has in fact been the object of 
much discussion. It was common ground among thinking 
persons and was adopted as Government policy so soon as 
a government could, owing to the desperate state of the 
public finances, force from Parliament the right to act in 
such matters, that the age of la retraite was too low by 
some years. Was it credible that such a step could be the 
real reason for the strike ? 

It is not denied that salaries and wages in France are 
on the low side. To redress this balance General de Gaulle 
produced his well-known proposal for profit-sharing in 
industry, and thereby probably forfeited the support of 
many manufacturers, to whom such a step seemed frank 
robbery. Since last year’s strikes schemes have been 
drawn up by a conference of government officials and of 
masters for the increase of lower grades in wages and 
salaries either by bonuses or by raising the basic level, 
with the immediate result that the syndicats or trade unions 
declared the increase proposed to be derisory. Now it has 
always been the French practice to pay low wages and 
salaries, but to multiply those paid. In France it is the 
family rather than the individual that is the real wage- 
earner, and it must be rare for only one member of a family 
to contribute to its upkeep. The unit to be considered is 
therefore not a man’s individual wage, but the total wages 
of his family, a very different thing. Further, according 
to the figures published by the National Institute of 
Statistics in 1951, 69-7 per cent. of workmen and 54:8 of 
other employees were in receipt of 25,000 frances or less 
per month, or roughly 5/. a week ; but these figures must 
be corrected by the double rise in wages since 1951, which 
has meant an increase of 20 per cent. to their earners. 
No one maintains that the cost of living has increased 
so fast in the same time. The really hard-up class in 
France, the ‘economically weak’ as they are politely 
termed, remains the smaller rentiers or persons living on a 
fixed income in francs that have disastrously lost their 
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value since 1914 and pensioners of a day before 1940 who 
have had but a small fraction of that loss made good. 
More important still, the nominal value of wages earned is 
diminished by just under a third, which part is paid by the 
employer and employee jointly to the State to cover the 
benefits provided by the State for the wage-earner. His 
own spending power is thus arbitrarily reduced by 30 per 
cent. or so disbursed for him and, besides the benefits 
supposedly enjoyed by him in return, paying for a host of 
officials concerned in the administration of the said 
benefits.* The gigantic scheme of the Sécurité Sociale, 
claimed to be the most advanced in Europe and introduced 
in France under the Fourth Republic, costs the country 
1,000/. million a year: the total of French public expendi- 
ture figuring in the budget of 1953 and amounting in 1951 
to 47-8 per cent. of the national income was just over 
3,7001. million. It seems hard to escape the inference that 
the consequent huge withdrawal (roughly 13 per cent. of 
the national income) from the spending power of wage- 
-arners on the ordinary goods and comforts of life, depresses 
their economic position accordingly and acts as a deterrent 
upon the production of consumer goods that would other- 
wise be sought by the wage-earner ; and this, no matter 
how valuable in other ways may be benefits afforded by the 
Welfare State. 

As against this must be set the view held by many 
thoughtful French people, namely, that the medical and 
other benefits flowing from the Sécurité Sociale are inestim- 
able for the nation’s well-being, that without this system 
imposed by law the majority would not have the good 
sense or the means to provide for them, and that otherwise 
the share paid by employers would certainly not go 
towards a general increase in wages or salaries. It has 
always been difficult without the force of law to obtain 
an improvement in public health in France; and how 
difficult it is to move the law-makers was eloquently set 
forth by Brieux in his play Les Avariés. A burning 
question of to-day is the growth of alcoholism in France. 
According to the Institut National des Etudes Démo- 
graphiques the amount of alcoholic liquor consumed in 


* The cost of administration is officially given as 15°6 per cent. of the total 
wages and salaries subject to the scheme. 
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France is 27 litres per head per annum, as against 12 litres 
in Italy, 9 in Belgium, 4-8 in the U.S.A.: the figures are 
for the year 1950. Another authority puts the cost to the 
nation as follows: profit to the Treasury, 53/. million; 
direct loss (in costs of hospitals, police, etc.) 132/. million ; 
loss of working time in production, 325/. million. In 1950 
6751. million were spent on alcoholic liquor. In 1943 there 
was one alcoholic out of 23 patients in lunatic asylums : 
the figure in 1950 was one out of 3. 

This may appear to be a digression. Nevertheless in 
questions of social requirements and social unrest all things 
are interconnected. It would, however, be absurd to 
suggest that any of the foregoing considerations provided a 
valid reason for the strike that broke out without the least 
warning at Bordeaux on August 4, 1953. 

The real cause of the strike was very different. At 
first many intelligent and patriotic Frenchmen, surprised by 
the suddenness of the event, took it for an individual, if 
joint, expression of feeling among the lower grades in the 
post office administration, brought to a head by the pro- 
posed raising of the pensionable age, and not directed from 
above by their trade union managers or with a political 
aim. Moreover the soberer French commentators tried 
their hardest to refrain from reflections that might throw 
oil on a fire threatening to set the whcle nation ablaze. 
This was doubtless a wise policy, but one that tended to 
conceal the facts of the situation. 

France rejoices in two main trade union associations. 
The one is the Confédération Générale du Travail, C. G. T. 
for short, a Communist organisation ; the other, the Force 
Ouvriére or F. O., combining non-Communist unions. 
There is also a smaller association of specifically Christian 
unions that does not come into last year’s picture. It 
appears that certain sections of the F. O., among them a 
post office union at Bordeaux, obtained information that 
the C. G. T. was preparing a grand movement leading up 
to revolutionary strikes to coincide with the new session 
of Parliament in October. These F. O. members, unwill- 
ing that all credit for a working-class move should be left 
to the C. G. T., thought they would steal this body’s thunder 
by launching a strike on their own in August. They did 
not, it is supposed, think that their lead would be followed 
so quickly and so widely as actually happened. The 
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Communists also were taken aback. Their plan was to 
provoke strikes at a moment when they could exert 
pressure on the Assemblée Nationale in its autumn session. 
Deprived of this hope, the Communists spent three days 
in angry perplexity. But on the night of August 7 came 
orders from Moscow to snatch at the chance offered them. 
On August 8 ‘ Humanité,’ the Communist daily, printed 
an editorial entitled ‘Communists on to the breach !’ 
‘alling on its supporters to work with all their might for 
the spread of the strikes and for the immediate recall of 
Parliament. Violence began to be used here and there. 
On August 10 a serious act of sabotage took place in a 
hydro-electrical power plant in the South. There had 
already been a Socialist demand for the summons of the 
Assemblée, two Socialist deputies acting as unconscious 
outriders to the Communist coach. After weeks of agita- 
tion the sole result was that the date for the coming 
Parliamentary session was advanced by one week, and by 
that time much of what was critical in the situation had 
evaporated owing both to growing hesitancy on the part 
of the F. O., and to the pacificatory measures taken by 
M. Laniel’s government that included a forced reduction 
in retail food prices and, as already mentioned, a promise 
of improvement in low-grade salaries. The food price 
reductions were mostly obtained by removing taxes placed 
on foodstuffs at various points between the producer and 
the consumer. Such taxes could never have existed under 
a reasonable fiscal system. But reason is the last quality 
to be found in French fiscality, as the French themselves 
admit. The abolition of the octroi between the two wars 
is a case in point. It was not proof of the octroi costing 
more than it collected in taxes which caused the system’s 
abolition, but the combined insistence of motorists on a 
certain day that the amount of petrol in their tanks— 
a dutiable matter—should be measured accurately. The 
resultant traffic block for hours at all the gates of Paris 
forced attention from the Government and the octroz, if 
not totally abolished, was made innocuous. It has been 
calculated that 42 per cent. of the present cost of bringing 
meat from the producer to the consumer goes in taxes 
imposed by the State. 

M. Edouard Herriot, the veteran’ Radical statesman, 
whom no one could accuse of being reactionary, called last 
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year’s strike ‘a terrible misfortune (malheur).’ What it 
cost France is incalculable. By some computations the 
direct loss to the Treasury in three weeks was over 30. 
million. But the indirect loss was almost infinitely greater. 
Much production ceased; all was hampered. ‘Trade 
was completely dislocated. Tons of correspondence, 
despatched before the strike or before its seriousness was 
appreciated, were lost and must ultimately have been 
destroyed. The tourist industry, estimated to be worth 
to France a net sum of over 100/. million a year, received 
a blow the force of which can be measured only next 
summer. But the strike has had a further and deeper 
result. It has destroyed all public confidence in France’s 
present system of government. The French as a whole 
take but small interest in politics, save locally and then 
only as it affects their personal affairs. Life in France is 
too happy, the bounty of nature too great, to leave room 
for constant attention to such remote matters as the 
conduct of government. Last August’s events have forced 
attention to it, if only for the time being. Voices were 
heard in various quarters clamouring for some form of 
dictatorship. Without going to that extreme, which 
would be to little purpose unless France could produce 
a Mustapha Kemal or a Dr Salazar, few can deny that a 
radical change is necessary if France is to survive as a 
first-class power. ‘Ce qui est en cause,’ declared M. 
Laniel, the Prime Minister, ‘ c’est le salut public, c’est la 
sauvegarde de la France.’ Words could hardly be stronger. 
But when he said, in almost the same breath, ‘ France is not 
ripe for anarchy!’ he was less convincing. The small 
but influential weekly ‘ La Tribune des Nations’ printed 
a banner headline: Non! La France n’est pas une Reine 
Morte! But the events that provoked these expressions 
proved precisely that France was in a state of anarchy 
and, unless she can correct this, may easily sink into a 
subordinate or even a satellite position. Empires have 
fallen before now, nations dropped by the way. So it 
might prove with France. Not only the strike was 
evidence of the danger, but the extraordinary outburst 
earlier in the year in the wine-growing trade, which by 
blocking the roads in the south of France for some days 
running sought to force the Government to buy and turn 
into industrial alcohol its surplus stocks accumulated 
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through over-production and mismanagement. The city 
of France is being held to ransom by trade and political 
interests, politely called /féodalités, again to quote M. 
Herriot. ‘City’ in the classical sense, that of Fustel de 
Coulanges’s famous work La Cité Antique, meant the body 
politic. The body politic of France is sick. Without a 
remedy being found, the title La Citta Morta may be 
found to have a wider application than merely to Paris’s 
holiday slumber. 

Remedy of course is known. It is so often written 
and spoken of that it is in danger of becoming a bore. 
Eleven years ago this Review printed an exposure of the 
political rot in France as one of the major causes of her 
downfall in 1940. Clemenceau, Poincaré, and Tardieu 
were called as witnesses to the fact, as undeniable as it was 
terrifying. Since then General de Gaulle, M. Paul 
Reynaud, M. Pinay, and now M. Laniel have been unre- 
mitting in demanding a revision of the constitution as the 
only medicine for France’s disease. The disease is easy to 
diagnose. In France government cannot govern. It is 
not that the French are less capable or less honest than 
ourselves: the question often put in England, ‘ When 
is France going to get a stable government ?’, is futile. 
France cannot get one until the system under which govern- 
ments are formed is changed. The constitution of the Third 
Republic, drawn up by men fearful of excessive power on 
the part of the executive, was vitiated by a crucial error : 
the Prime Minister could not dissolve Parliament. He 
was thus put at the mercy of selfish and sometimes corrupt 
combinations of votes within the legislature. This was 
further exacerbated by the institution of the second ballot 
in general elections, resulting in alliances between parties 
ostensibly representing diametrically opposite principles. 
The result was the formation of governments obliged, so 
that they might form a majority in the Chamber of 
Deputies, to conciliate contradictory tendencies, to placate 
the various parties by granting Cabinet posts to their 
representatives ; and culminated in the Popular Front in 
1936, a combination of Socialists and Radicals ever under 
Communist pressure, that ended in a series of ‘ sit-down’ 
strikes and the occupation of factories by strikers, ruining 
the productive and defensive powers of France and leading 
directly to her collapse in 1940. 
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Under the Fourth Republic the situation was rendered 
still worse. The second ballot was removed, to be replaced 
by a form of proportional representation which merely 
increased the facilities for party intrigue at the polls, so 
that successive Prime Ministers have been forced to nomi- 
nate as many as forty Ministers, the spoils claimed by 
numerous factions nominally supporting the government. 
Even in Tardieu’s day, before the war, he, who was thrice 
Prime Minister, declared it impossible for the Premier to 
govern his Cabinet. Since then the decline of government 
in France can be gauged by the spate of short-lived 
ministries, fallen almost as soon as taking office, with the 
solitary exception of that of M. Pinay, who resigned when 
after a valiant attempt at sound government he con- 
cluded success to be impossible. 

In these circumstances it has become a commonplace 
among the French that a revision of the constitution 
is inevitable. But how to achieve this in the teeth 
of party ambitions and organised interests is a major 
problem and one perhaps insoluble by present means. 
To an English eye the means would appear simple: give 
the Prime Minister the right to dissolve Parliament. 
Deputies in a supposed majority would then have to vote 
for their nominal leader or risk losing their seats. Leader- 
ship would then become real and majority coherent : 
government would become stable. Probably to avoid the 
fierce conflict that such a proposal would bring about, 
M. Paul Reynaud has suggested that it should be made 
unconstitutional to turn out a government before a number 
of months sufficient for it to evolve a respectable policy : 
his proposal met with a reception leaving no doubt as to 
its fate if put to the touch. Tardieu favoured remodelling 
French fundamental laws on American lines and has been 
followed by General de Gaulle. But such ideas go too 
far and too fast for the average French mind, not to speak 
of French vested interests. The sole result up to date of 
the demand for constitutional revision has been an anodyne 
law passed last summer before the strike empowering a 
newly nominated Prime Minister to take office on his 
obtaining a simple majority in the Assembly instead of 
requiring him to get one of two-thirds of that body, and a 
slight strengthening in the position of the successor to the 
Senate, reduced to impotence under the Fourth Republic. 
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It may be said that of all systems possible in an 
organised State France has now the worst. Autocracy, 
aristocracy, oligarchy, plutocracy, democracy all have their 
merits and their defects, as history proves. France has 
evolved one yet worse than any, which may be called 
groupocracy ; and the groups now usurping the name of 
republican government, these ‘feudalities,’ to borrow M. 
Herriot’s baptism, are so powerful and have their toes 
so firmly dug in that to dislodge them must manifestly be 
a desperate job. This is shown by last August’s strikes 
and by the troubles accumulating since then. A_ bad 
spirit noticeably lingered on among railwaymen, post 
office employees, and the civil air service. In the course 
of this current winter trouble may recur in even worse 
form. All this spells, M. Laniel’s protest notwithstanding, 
anarchy. 

One factor that complicates any serious effort to clean 
up a truly Augean situation is the place of Communism in 
France. Communism, clearly seen as an enemy of the nation 
at the beginning of the late war, though still not handled 
with proper firmness, retrieved its position after Germany’s 
attack on Russia by usurping the part of a Resistance 
leader, whereas it was really fighting in the cause of 
Moscow alone. This pandered to the French foible for 
admitting all opinions on the same level and holding all 
equally respectable. But, as an acute French observer 
said last autumn, Communism is not an opinion: it is an 
action against the State. Besides its relentless aim to 
replace all decent government by Bolshevik despotism, 
Communism in France has two immediate objects: to 
prevent effective French participation in a European 
army, and to force the abandonment of Indo-China, 
which would throw open all South-East Asia to Com- 
munist assault. Both objects would be favoured and 
might be achieved by the installation of a Leftish govern- 
ment under Communist control. And if that happened, 
the whole British and civilised European position would be 
put in peril. The point about France was well put by two 
highly intelligent women talking of the part played in the 
strike by the C. G. T. ‘ They want,’ said one, ‘ to ruin 
le tourisme.’ ‘ No,’ replied the other, ‘ they want to ruin 
la France.’ Whether the Communists will succeed in this 
the future alone can show; but the opinion may be 
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quoted of one of the most moderate and experienced 
journalists in France given privately a year ago: ‘If it 
comes to a war with Russia and France joins in with 
England and America, there will be a revolution in France.’ 
Now, to crush a revolution such as Communism might let 
loose on France would require great fortitude and unity 
among patriots. 

This general view of the French situation may be 
accused of undue pessimism. The prospect of the fall of 
France, not only military, such as our eyes have seen, but 
as a body politic and entailing maybe, too, her spiritual 
values, is one almost too frightful to be contemplated by 
West Europeans, nurtured in part on French intellect and 
the achievements of French genius. It is certainly not 
conceived as possible by the vast majority of the French 
nation, least of all by that stalwart third or more of it 
formed by its rural population, les paysans, in which 
term are lumped together with agricultural labourers the 
rich peasant proprietors. A highly influential class, they 
have their share of responsibility for the present con- 
juncture of hard on State bankruptcy, industrial stagna- 
tion, and social unrest, by wholesale tax evasion, by forcing 
the prices of foodstuffs up to the maximum, a trick they 
learned during the German occupation, thus causing a 
constant rise in the cost of living, and finally by fomenting 
strikes and violence to prevent its reduction. A few weeks 
ago a woman, certainly not removed more than two 
generations from the peasant class, was heard to say 
publicly : ‘The peasants are starving the workmen.’ It 
may well be that too great power is attributed here to the 
dark elements in France, and that once again St Michael 
may vanquish the evil angel who, in Goethe’s words, 
cries: ‘Ich bin der Geist, der stets verneint.’* Those who 
from outside watch the struggle with hope and fear can 
but pray that le bon sens commun on which the French 
pride themselves may take command and form a shield 
proof against the blows of seeming friends but vital enemies 
within the gates. ‘My God, preserve me from my friends,’ 
wrote Voltaire ; ‘as for my enemies, I'll look after them 
myself.’ So may it be with France. 

JOHN POLLOCK. 


* ‘T am the spirit that ever denies.’ 
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Art. 3.—THE ‘QUARTERLY REVIEW’S’ FIRST 
EDITOR. 


IN view of the fact that the centenary of the death of John 
Gibson Lockhart, one of the most distinguished editors of 
‘The Quarterly Review,’ occurs this year, it may be con- 
sidered opportune to give an account of William Gifford, 
who was the first editor. For, despite certain deficiencies, 
Gifford did much to smooth the way for Lockhart, who was 
to mould the periodical into an even more eminent literary 
and political organ than it had been hitherto. 

Who first conceived the idea of a Tory Review, which 
would rival, and perhaps surpass, the Whig ‘ Edinburgh 
Review,’ has been a matter of some conjecture, and the 
actual genesis of the undertaking has been just as hard to 
determine. It is, however, commonly supposed that Strat- 
ford Canning, the diplomatist, was the person who con- 
ceived the idea, and that he confided the scheme to his 
cousin, George Canning, the celebrated statesman. He, 
with evident satisfaction, referred him to William Gifford, 
a man who had formerly made himself useful to the Tories 
as editor of George Canning’s weekly, ‘ The Anti-Jacobin,’ 
an experience which made him familiar with the practical 
work of editing. Indeed, Stratford Canning himself de- 
clared that both the name and the idea of ‘ The Quarterly ’ 
emanated from him and his friends, and that he drew up 
the sketch of the prospectus. These plans, of course, were 
made independently of Gifford. 

It happened that Gifford was a stranger to John Murray, 
the publisher who was to be almost entirely responsible for 
the financial success of the venture, and naturally Murray 
found that he could not entrust Gifford with much until 
he knew him better. There was additional uncertainty in 
the fact that, although Gifford’s supporters realised his 
scholarship, they were not too sure of his ability to manage 
such an undertaking as this with success. In fact, it was 
felt generally that only time and better co-operation 
between Gifford and those with whom he was to be associ- 
ated would smooth things out. 

It was through Stratford Canning that negotiations 
with Murray were at last commenced in January 1808. In 
order to establish the new Review, Murray was severing 
his connection with Constable’s firm as joint publisher of 
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the ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ and in October of that year he 
went to see Scott at Ashestiel to lay the scheme before him, 
proposing that he might take up the editorship, which 
Scott declined as being too arduous a task. Evidently, at 
about the same time, Canning asked Gifford if he would 
become editor. Gifford accepted the post, and in October 
he received a letter from Scott, who wrote to inform him 
that he was delighted to understand by a letter from 
Archibald Campbell Colquhoun (the Lord Advocate of 
Scotland), ‘ in consequence of a communication between his 
Lordship and Mr Canning on the subject of a new Review,’ 
that he [Gifford] had consented to become the editor. On 
Nov. 2 Scott explained to his friend, George Ellis, the 
reason for starting ‘The Quarterly.’ He wrote: ‘I had 
most strongly recommended to our Lord Advocate . . . to 
think of some counter measures against the * Edinburgh 
Review,’ which, politically speaking, is doing incalculable 
damage.... Now... the cure lies in instituting such a 
Review in London as should be conducted totally inde- 
pendent of bookselling influence, on a plan as liberal as 
that of the ‘ Edinburgh’... its principles English and 
constitutional.’ 

Scott was at once enlisted to support the plan and be- 
came the chief figure in the ‘ Quarterly’ group. From his 
letters to Ellis, Gifford, Murray, and his brother, Tom 
Scott, it is clear that his was the guiding hand which, during 
the uncertain preliminary stages, nursed the periodical in 
its infancy. ‘Scott was almost the creator of the Tory 
organ.... Until he was sure of its success, he was the 
leading spirit in editorial councils, the driving personal 
force behind the project. ... He alone had the tact and 
adroitness to carry through an enterprise which required 
so much delicacy.’ After Scott had learned of Gifford’s 
acceptance, he wrote him a long letter, outlining the 
policy of the Review and expressing his confidence in 
Gifford. 

It took a considerable time to launch ‘The Quarterly.’ 
The delay of its initial appearance was partly due to the 
independent attitude Gifford immediately assumed as the 
result of the criticism to which he had been subjected. 
The first number, which was due in January 1809, was not 
issued until the end of February. It did not satisfy most 
of those who were concerned in it ; its delayed appearance 
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was trying for both Scott and Murray ; and Gifford’s in- 
activity and judgment were not regarded favourably. His 
rejection of an article which Murray had invited James 
Mill to contribute, for instance, did not help to smooth out 
little irritations. 

Readers of the first number were certainly given full 
measure in the reading matter provided for them, though 
some of the subjects would now be considered too arid. 
In all, there were eighteen articles, of which at least three 
were by Scott, one by Southey, one by Sharon Turner (the 
historian), one by Dr Young, and others by various con- 
tributors. Turner, a solicitor, was Murray’s adviser on 
legal questions touching literary property and he safe- 
guarded the newly launched ‘ Quarterly’ from the dangers 
of libel actions. 

The delay of the first number evidently had had no 
warning effect in the editorial management, and the pre- 
parations for the second number involved as much pro- 
crastination as those for the first one had done. Intended 
to be published for May, it was six weeks late in coming 
out, and Murray complained to Gifford of the delay and of 
the lack of system in the editorial office. In reply Gifford 
stated frankly and as apologetically as he could that ‘ the 
delay and confusion which have arisen must be attributed 
to a want of confidential communication. In a word, you 
have too many advisers, and I too many masters. I can 
easily account, and still more easily allow, for the anxiety 
which you feel in a cause where so much of your property 
is embarked, and which you will always find me most ready 
to benefit and advance ; but for this it will be necessary 
to have no reserves ; in a word, we must understand each 
other.’ * 

Gifford’s own dissatisfaction with the proceedings was 
confided in a letter of June 3, 1809, to his friend, the Rev. 
Francis Hodgson, the scholar, poet, and divine, an intimate 
friend of Byron, who was connected with ‘The Quarterly’ 
during the period of its first few numbers and later became 
the Provost of Eton. 


‘I have been so busy in forwarding our 2nd No,’ he wrote, 
‘that I have not been able to look to the right hand or the 
left. It is now out, and I am running away for a short time 


** A Publisher and His Friends,’ by Samuel Smiles, vol. I (1891), p. 157. 
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to the seaside to refresh my eyes and do nothing. I do not 
wonder that some objectionable passages are found in the first 
No. I see too many myself.... But, in truth, there is vast 
room for improvement ; and for this I am very anxious. Such 
articles as appear in some of the smaller reviews might be got 
by loads, but we aim at, or at least wish for, something better. 
That we shall succeed is, indeed, problematical ; but without 
it, it is quite certain that we might as well sit with our hands 
before us, and do nothing. It is not by common exertions that 
the *‘ Edinburgh Review ’’ can be met, and the others are no 
objects of contention. To write panegyrics and satires is easy 
enough ; but this is not criticism: and I have already been 
obliged to omit more than I have inserted.... I think that 
almost all our articles are too long. 

‘ If success be a proof of merit (which it certainly is not) we 
might be vain; for our second number is nearly out of print 
in the first three days. Yet we must look forward to some- 
thing better.’ * 


More than a month later, on July 22, 1809, Scott in- 
formed his friend, J. B. S. Morritt, that during a recent 
visit to London his experience with ‘The Quarterly’ 
management convinced him that Gifford did not have the 
tact necessary ‘to conduct with spirit the work he .as 
undertaken,’ and that ‘ all Gifford’s excellent talent and no 
less excellent principle will do little to save the Review 
unless he will adopt a more decisive tone [turn ?] of warfare 
and greater energy in his mode of conducting it. It is a 
thousand pities and I could gnaw my nails off to see so 
excellent a design miscarry but what can be done’ Mor- 
ritt, also deploring the state of affairs, had written to Sco +t 
on July 17: ‘If the batting is now to be withdrawn 
should fear the new review will gradually sink ito the 
solemn nothinglessness of our predecessors in the britisi 
Critical and in a few more numbers may be consigued to 
the vault of the Capulets, unless you have interest enough 
to put a little more of your own spirit into their sleepy 
hostility.’ + Criticism continued. Murray thought that 
the third number was very bad, but Gifford considered it 
very good, while Isaac D’Israeli was of the opinion that 
Gifford was not sufficiently alert and active. 


* ‘Memoir of the Rev. Francis Hodgson, B.D.’ by His Son, the Rev. 
James T. Hodgson (1878), vol. I, pp. 114-115. 
7 ‘ The Letters of Sir Walter Scott,’ vol. I] (1932), pp. 210-211, and note. 
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But, as he wrote to Hodgson only some weeks before, 
Gifford himself felt so overworked that he found it necessary 
to rush off to Ryde in the Isle of Wight for rest. As he was 
subject to asthma and attacks of jaundice, it was his cus- 
tom to set out in the summer months, as soon as the current 
number of ‘The Quarterly’ was off his hands, for such 
resorts as Ryde, Dover, or Ramsgate for the good of his 
health. To these places he would always take his house- 
keeper and companion, Ann Davies, who looked after him 
at his London residence in James Street, Buckingham 
Gate. In the summer of 1814 she became so ill at Ryde 
that Gifford spent much time attending to her and declared 
that he would divide his last farthing with her. When she 
died in 1815 he erected a memorial to her and had carved 
on it a blank-verse epitaph of his own composition. In 
the following summer, that of 1816, he was at Dover with 
a young woman whom he referred to as Phyllis, but it has 
not been ascertained whether she was his housekeeper or 
not. Then in 1812 Murray moved his publishing house to 
50 Albemarle Street which was more convenient for Gifford. 
‘ Murray was very generous to him and sent him numerous 
gifts, sometimes of cheques (once a cheque for 500/.), 
sometimes of books to read while he was resting at Ryde, 
and sometimes of various things for his comfort.’ 

At first Gifford’s position as editor was a subordinate 
one, such as he had held in connection with the ‘ Anti- 
Jacobin.’ His original salary was 200/. a year, but in 
addition to that sum Murray gave him 160 guineas, before 
or after each issue appeared, to distribute as he thought 
best. Most likely it was used as payment for contributors. 
By the end of his editorial régime, however, Gifford was 
getting a salary of 900/. 

The task of securing contributors devolved largely on 
Murray and Scott, especially the former, one of the first 
contributors being Southey. To succeed as the editor of 
such a distinguished periodical as ‘The Quarterly,’ it was 
necessary for Gifford to exercise considerable power, and 
he must sometimes use that power in an arbitrary way. 
Gifford was conscious of this power, but he too often 
brought it into play in a manner that irritated both some 
of the contributors and many authors whose works were 
reviewed. Southey was particularly victimised, and he 
complained of the way in which his articles were mutilated. 
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Referring to his review of Chalmers’s ‘ English Poets,’ he 
wrote to the Rev. Herbert Hill: ‘ It is a cruel thing to see 
how Gifford mutilates and emasculates my reviews and 
still worse to see what he fastens upon me. Not contented 
with cutting out all that was most striking and demonstra- 
tive in my remarks upon Pope’s “‘ Homer,”’ he puts in a 
sentence to introduce these remarks, praising the transla- 
tion in a manner which gives a lie to all that follows.’ 
Indeed, Southey became so thoroughly disgusted with 
Gifford’s treatment that only the substantial payment of 
ten guineas a sheet which he received prevented him from 
severing his connection with the periodical. Incidentally, 
at that period one stipulation of ‘The Quarterly’ was that 
of not accepting any article gratis. 

At first Gifford decided he would not write anything 
himself, a resolution to which he did not always adhere. 
Five of his reviews, informal and desultory, have been 
traced, one of them censuring severely the edition of Ford’s 
‘Works’ by Henry Weber, Scott’s amanuensis, and an- 
other, equally harsh, on Lady Morgan’s ‘ France,’ with 
which he was furiously indignant throughout. But, alto- 
gether, Gifford wrote far less for ‘The Quarterly’ than 
Jeffrey did for the ‘ Edinburgh Review’ or than Lock- 
hart was to accomplish later for ‘The Quarterly.’ His 
personality, however, was more apparent in his editorial 
supervision, which consisted mostly of curtailing, altering, 
augmenting, and correcting the reviews contributed by 
others. It is, of course, impossible to estimate the extent 
of these revisions. Sometimes the more recent reviewers 
became so furious about the changes he made that they 
either would not allow their work to be printed or would 
have nothing more to do with the journal. As revealed in 
several of his letters, Gifford himself admitted to having 
made complete revisions of quite a number of the reviews. 

The inauspicious beginnings of ‘The Quarterly,’ how- 
ever, gradually changed for the better when additional 
regular contributors made it more uniformly good in the 
eyes of its supporters. Its prestige and influence steadily 
grew after the fourth number, containing an article which 
called forth general admiration and increased the circula- 
tion and sales. This was Robert Grant’s review of ‘ The 
Characters of the Late Charles James Fox,’ somewhat 
severe in its criticism though it was. As a result, by 1813 
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‘The Quarterly’ had attained to a circulation of about 
7000, and not long after it soared to 13,000 copies. 

When not actually engaged in editorial duties, Gifford 
was busy with contemplated editions of the dramatists or 
advising Murray as to the publication of various works. 
His health, always precarious, was slowly becoming worse. 
It was in this condition that he wrote to Scott from Rams- 
gate on Sept. 11, 1817, thanking him for help in his work on 
the dramatists and giving his views on Southey. This 
letter is preserved in the National Library of Scotland, and, 
as far as I can ascertain, it has never before been published. 


‘I would have answered your most friendly letter long 
ago had I had either health or spirits.... I thank you most 
kindly for your information respecting old Ben [Jonson] ; it 
is, I assure you, the first I have yet had; and I need not, I 
trust, add that I shall receive your future communications on 
this head with peculiar pleasure. I dare not flatter myself that 
I shall live to see another edition, but all that you favour me 
with shall be noted down in my copy with the utmost care, 
& it will be among my most pleasing employments to record 
your kindness. 

‘ This number* has been most cruelly delayed ; but I could 
not help it, having been laid up for nearly six weeks. Rams- 
gate has done something for me; & I am now entering upon 
the winter campaign ... and earnestly hoping for some valu- 
able assistance from you. Our sale continues on the increase, 
& all goes well except the crazy editor. Murray is near me, at 
Broadstairs. .. . 

‘ Are you aware that our friend Croker is possessed of some 
valuable correspondence between the Pretender & his Lady ? 
When I say possessed, I speak, I fear, by a metaphor ; but, at 
all events, he has the power of procuring it. 

‘You say that I should take up Southey—but you know 
Southey well—indeed, much better than I do, and you tell [?] 
how indocile he is Caliban promised to be correspondent to 
command, but our friend will not In fact, he has fixed him- 
self, upon a reviewer of his life & works, and I have now, 
& I have had for some time before, a MS. thick as all his 
cheese, on the subject. What is worse—Southey has seen, & 
approved it; and yet I cannot, dare not, print it. It is in a 
bad taste, & is besides weak and rambling: very unfit to 
counteract the influence of what has appeared against him... . 
I am, as Shakespeare says, dissolutely dissolved. These, how- 


* Of ‘ The Quarterly.’ 
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ever, are some of my difficulties. Can you advise me, upon this 
state of the case, what to do? Seriously, I never knew Southey 
to interfere with me without mischief. He evidently is deficient 
in something, I scarcely know what—perhaps judgment, per- 
haps taste—or is vanity at the bottom? an over-indulged 
feeling ? He forced Lambe upon me for a foolish Art. and was 
then hurt because, to save the Revrs., I made it less so !— 
But he is a noble creature, take him for all in all ; and humanity 
may be justly proud of him. 

* I never see Canning that he does not affectionately remem- 
ber you. He was much pleased with your article on his speech. 
Heber* I left in town ; but as soon as the Sales were over, he 
betook himself to Hodnet to plant & plough. There he was 
when I last heard from him. You, I suppose, are shooting 
Grouse, of which I read wonders in the papers, but whether a 
grouse is a wandering knight or a Saracen, never having met 
with one, I cannot tell.’ 


Another unpublished letter is of particular interest as 
it is addressed from Gifford to Lockhart, who, following 
the short interim editorship of John Taylor Coleridge, was 
to succeed as editor of ‘The Quarterly’ in 1825. Gifford, 
anticipating literary help from Lockhart, wrote to him from 
London on April 3, 1820: 


‘I should not have ventured to trouble you under a less 
propitious auspice.... My excellent friend [Scott] flatters 
me with the hope that you may be prevailed upon to afford me 
some of your valuable assistance, and I am sure I need not add 
that I shall welcome it with the greatest pleasure. 

‘ The object of my present request is a review of a ‘* Drama 
on the Fall of Jerusalem’’ by Mr. Milman, the author of 
Samor. It soars at a pitch far above that poem, and will not, 
I hope, be found unworthy of your criticism. For a stranger 
you will think, perhaps, that I have bestowed a sufficient 
portion of ‘“‘ my tediousness’’’ upon you, but I rely on your 
indulgence ; which I must not, however, abuse.’ 


A further, and last, unpublished letter + is one from 
Gifford to Scott on April 18, 1820: 


‘I am got into an unpleasant situation,’ Scott was in- 
formed, ‘ but as Master Stephen says of his stealing Downright’s 


* Richard Heber, the great book-collector and bibliographer. Hodnet was 
his property in Shropshire. 

+ These other two unpublished letters are also in the National Library of 
Scotland. 
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cloak—‘‘ they can’t hang me for it, can they?’ * But 
seriously, what return can I make to this kind letter ? About 
a week after you told me that Mr Lockhart’s military engage- 
ments made it impossible for him to think of criticism, at least 
for the present, I desired Murray to write to our friend Reginald 
| Heber], + & ask him to review the same poem for me. This he 
did, & Reginald, from whom I have had nothing for many 
months, agreed to undertake it & is now engaged upon it. 

‘ I had not an idea of the possibility of Mr Lockhart’s finding 
either leisure or inclination for any studies of a peaceful nature 
after my conversation with you, especially as business appeared 
to be crowding upon him in thicker & darker succession. 

‘I am almost ashamed to write to Mr Lockhart after so ill 
a beginning—he may think me capricious or ungrateful—but I 
rely upon your friendship, & I hope that you will have the 
goodness to state to him how innocently I have been led to 
deprive myself of the pleasure & advantage of his support on 
the present occasion. I feel his obliging condescension in the 
warmest manner; and shall not be completely reconciled to 
myself till I am satisfied that he forgives me, and as a proof of 
it permits me to substitute some other volume in the place of 
Mr Milman’s. I cannot bear the thought of losing the advan- 
tage of his kindness & talents. 

‘What more remains your friendship will suggest for me. 
Our friends Frere & Canning called on me yesterday—the 
latter in good spirits—-we had some pleasing talk of you & of 
old times.’ 


As the Review’s reputation spread, what it had to say 
became a matter of importance to the authors whose works 
were criticised in its pages. From the outset Byron had 
been the journal’s protégé. At first Gifford was favourably 
disposed to the poet, while Byron regarded Gifford as his 
‘Magnus Apollo,’ his literary godfather, and he remarked 
that his approbation was ‘ more welcome 


‘Than all Bocara’s vaulted gold, 
Than all the gems of Samarcand.’ 


There is evidence, indeed, that Byron trusted Gifford’s 
judgment concerning ‘ the poetic fitness of various phrases 
and even stanzas.’ But there came a temporary estrange- 
ment between Byron, Gifford, and the journal. Accord- 


* ‘Every Man in His Humour,’ by Ben Jonson, Act IV, sc. 2. 
+ The hymn-writer, who became Bishop of Cai-utta. He was Richard 
Heber’s half-brother. 
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ingly, Gifford became more critical of Byron’s works and 
made more changes. Nevertheless, Byron remained loyal 
to Gifford, for whom his respect and veneration were almost 
affectionate, and Gifford maintained a high regard for 
Byron, who, however, had an utter contempt for ‘ The 
Quarterly.’ In this connection he wrote to Murray: ‘I 
do not allude to Gifford, who has always been my friend, 
and whom I do not consider responsible for the articles 
written by others,’ and to his legal representative, Douglas 
Kinnaird, he said : ‘ I have always considered him [Gifford] 
my literary father, and myself as his ‘‘ prodigal son.” ’ 

Evidently Gifford had a genuine admiration for Scott’s 
work, although he found some faults in it. When, for 
instance, Murray asked Scott to look over an article on 
Crabbe, Scott acquiesced if Gifford should desire him to do 
so, and when Scott sent his article, ‘ On the Correspondence 
of Lady Suffolk,’ Gifford was overjoyed and wrote to 
Murray: ‘ Scott’s paper is a clever, sensible thing—the 
work of a man who knows what he is about.’ But he dis- 
liked the ending of Scott’s novel, ‘The Black Dwarf,’ and 
showed his disapproval in the strongest terms. Scott, 
however, refused to alter a page to please Gifford or any 
other critic. 

As regards Wordsworth and Coleridge, the former had 
no great opinion of Gifford’s talents and declared that his 
stupidity destroyed the profits he would have realised on 
his poetry, while the latter was incensed at Gifford’s criti- 
cising adversely ‘many slovenly lines’ in his dramatic 
poem ‘ Remorse.’ Of course Leigh Hunt, the Radical 
journalist, disliked Gifford, the Tory editor, and in after 
years he recollected the animosity which at this time existed 
between them. 


‘The ‘‘ Quarterly Review,’ he recorded ...‘ had lately 
been set up, and its editor was Gifford.... I had been 
invited, nay, pressed by the publisher, to write in the new 
review ; which surprised me, considering its politics and the 
great difference of my own.... I have no doubt that the 
invitation had been made at the instance of Gifford himself. 
... The Tory editor discerned plainly enough, that if a man’s 
politics were of no consideration with the ‘* Quarterly Review,” 
provided the politician was his critical admirer, they were 
very different things with the editor Radical.... It would 
be easy for me, at this distance of time, to own that Gifford 
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possessed genius, had such been the case.... But he had not 
a particle. The scourger of poetasters was himself a poetaster.’ 


Then, one day, when attending a sale of books, Hunt saw 
Gifford. 


‘I was standing among the bidders with my friend, the 
late Mr Barron Field, when he jogged my elbow, and said, 
‘There is Gifford over the way, looking at you with such a 
face!’’ I met the eyes of my beholder, and saw a little man, 
with a warped frame and a countenance between the querulous 
and the angry, gazing at me with all his might. It was, truly 
enough, the satirist who could not bear to be satirized—the 
denouncer of incompetencies, who could not bear to be told of 
his own. He had now learnt, as I was myself to learn, what 
it was to taste of his own bitter medicaments ; and he never 
profited by it, for his *‘ Review ’’ spared neither age nor sex 
as long as he lived.’ * 


It is with regret that one records such instances of 
friction during Gifford’s editorship, but this literary portrait 
of him would not be complete without mention of them. 
For some years quarrelling went on between ‘ The Quar- 
terly ’ and contemporary American periodicals, its most 
prominent opponent being ‘ The North American Review.’ 
The antagonism reached a climax when Edward Everett in 
the American journal replied to Sir John Barrow’s article on 
Faux’s ‘ Memorable Days in America,’ and retaliated with 
a vengeance. It was a bitter quarrel and both sides were 
partly to blame. There seems little doubt that Gifford 
shared in the English Tories’ animosity towards America. 

Even more unfortunate, because more intimate, was the 
temporary friction between Gifford and Murray. In a 
notable instance, disagreement about a certain article, 
Gifford informed Murray that it seemed as if he (Murray) 
wanted to intimidate him, but the publisher remonstrated 
and assured him that no such thought had entered his 
mind. Asa result of this episode the friction wore off, the 
relationship improved, and Murray came to rely more and 
more on Gifford’s judgment in matters connected with 
his publishing business. It was Gifford who was instru- 
mental in deciding whether Murray should publish Byron’s 
works, and it was on bis recommendation that Murray 


** The Autobiography of Leigh Hunt’ (1850), vol. II, pp. 85-92 passim. 
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published Jane Austen’s ‘ Emma,’ Gifford, indeed, actually 
having the effrontery to offer to revise the manuscript ! 
Opinions on the Editor conflict according to whether the 
testimony be that of personal friends and admirers or bitter 
personal or political enemies. To his friends he was 
modest, pleasant, genial. John Taylor, a friend of forty 
years, declared he was 

‘The best good man with the worst natured muse,’ 
while R. W. Hay, a ‘ Quarterly ’ contributor, said that in 
all his dealings with Gifford as editor he ‘ found him most 
kind and considerate.’ 

There have been several pen portraits of Gifford. One 
of the best is contained in an article, evidently written by 
William Gifford Cookesley, the grandson of William Cookes- 
ley, Gifford’s early patron, in ‘The Literary Gazette’ * 
shortly after Gifford’s death. In appearance, we are told, 
he was of short stature, had fine glossy brown hair, and the 
one of his two eyes he could use showed intelligence and 
brilliance. His head was low, with a square protruding 
forehead, and it was very long from front to back. He was 
noticeably deformed. Dr John Wolcot (‘ Peter Pindar ’) 
described him as a fellow with the shape of the letter Z. 
George Ticknor, the Spanish scholar, found him ‘ a short, 
deformed, and ugly little man, with a large head sunk 
between his shoulders, and one of his eyes turned outward.’ 
Again, Washington Irving observed that he was ‘ a small, 
shrivelled, deformed man... with something of a humped 
back, eyes that diverge, and a large mouth.’ To Scott’s 
eyes he was ‘ a little man, dumpled up together, and so ill- 
made as to seem almost deformed, but with a singular 
expression of talent in his countenance.’ + 

Gifford was a man of some consequence and was for- 
tunate in many ways. The protégé of an influential noble- 
man, he was intimate with powerful politicians. He was 
made Paymaster of the Band of Gentlemen Pensioners 
with a yearly salary of 1000 /., and was appointed Comp- 
troller of the Lottery, for which he received yearly 100 J. 
All this with his increasing salary as ‘ Quarterly’ editor 
made him somewhat affluent, yet he was quite indifferent 
about wealth and had a great aversion to pomp and parade. 

* The issue of June 9, 1827, pp. 362-64. 
+ ‘ The Journal of Sir Walter Scott ’ (1950 edition), p. 306. 
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One of his peculiar habits was that of excessive tea- 
drinking, but on one occasion even his unusually large 
capacity failed him. He was drinking tea with a party of 
elderly ladies, and, having demolished his usual allowance 
of the beverage, his hostess, despite his remonstrances, 
would persist in making him drink a most incredible 
quantity. ‘ At last,’ said Gifford in telling the story, 
‘ being really over-flooded with tea, I put down my four- 
teenth cup, and exclaimed with an air of resolution, “ I 
neither can nor will drink any more.’’ The hostess then, 
seeing she had forced more down my throat than I liked, 
began to apologise, and added, ‘‘ but dear Mr Gifford, as 
you didn’t put your spoon across your cup, | supposed your 
refusals were nothing but good manners!’’’ In telling 
such a story, and he was a good story-teller, it was the droll 
way in which he conveyed it rather than the story itself 
that succeeded so effectively. 

Though by nature he was satirical, though he assumed 
an authoritative tone, though he could be very impatient 
with opinions which differed from his own, Gifford might 
claim the possession of such a Christian virtue as kindness 
to children, of whose society he was ever fond. He was 
a devout member of the Church of England, and sometimes 
he was her fierce champion. 

In 1822 his illness became so acute that he was unable 
to pursue his editorial duties, and so for one or two sub- 
sequent numbers of ‘ The Quarterly ’ John Wilson Croker, 
a chief contributor, assisted by Barrow, another of the 
journal’s mainstays, took charge. These numbers were 
almost always behind time. Then in 1823 Gifford was 
urged to secure a successor, but he evidently did not make 
much effort in that direction. During the summer of that 
year he rallied sufficiently to go back to his work. He 
decided to continue until the sixtieth number was reached, 
after which he would give up his connection with ‘ The 
Quarterly.’ Accordingly, when that number, due in 
January 1824, came out in August, Gifford resigned, and 
the veteran editor was quite favourably disposed to his 
successor in the editorial chair, John Taylor Coleridge, the 
young lawyer and reviewer, who, however, was to remain 
in it for only two years. | 

Gifford spent his retirement at his James Street house, 
working again at the dramatists. When Oxford offered 
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to give him a Doctor’s degree he refused, observing that 
‘twenty years ago it would have been gratifying; but 
now it would only be written on my coffin.’ His debility 
for many months before the end came was such as to 
incapacitate him for the smallest exertion—even that of 
writing ! Sometimes he would take up a pen, and, after a 
vain attempt to write, would throw it down, exclaiming : 
‘No! my work is done!’ Then, only a few days before 
his death, he said : ‘ I shall not trouble myself with taking 
any more medicine—it’s of no use—I shall not get up 
again.’ As his last hour drew nearer, his mind occasionally 
wandered, and he said once: ‘ These books have driven me 
mad ; I must read my prayers.’ They were strange words 
to come from a man who was deeply impressed with 
religious feeling. At last, on Dec. 31, 1826, he died at his 
home, and through the influence of his friend, Dr John 
Ireland, the Dean of Westminster, he was buried in West- 
minster Abbey. His funeral was attended by most of 
his friends and associates of ‘The Quarterly Review.’ 
Among them were Murray, Barrow, Croker, Lockhart, and 
John Taylor. 

Throughout Gifford’s editorship there had been a dis- 
tinct seriousness in ‘ The Quarterly.’ The contents were 
apt to be heavy and the political views showed a certain 
rigid bias. More attention was given to an article’s matter 
and to a writer’s attitude than to style. Perhaps the heavi- 
ness was due to the fact that many contributors were not 
men of letters. All the same, the subjects were of an 
adequately varied nature. Politics, theology, geology, 
medicine, antiquarian research, biography, literature, 
travel, all appeared in articles of either indifferent or skilful 
treatment. ‘ Facts rather than theories, laws rather than 
speculation, form the key to the interpretation of the 
** Quarterly ”’ to our age.’ To William Gifford, in short, 
must be given credit for his power of welding together so 
many diverse contributions by equally numerous diverse 
writers into a uniform whole. That was the great legacy 
which he, as editor, left to John Gibson Lockhart, and it 

ras on that foundation that Lockhart built up the reputa- 
tion of ‘ The Quarterly,’ a reputation which has remained 
respected by generations of its readers ever since. 


W. M. PARKER. 
Vol. 292.—No. 599. 





Art. 4.—DICKENS TRIUMPHANT. 


No satisfactory account of the psychology of genius has 
ever been given. The subject is almost impossible, for 
genius is too rich and strange to be grasped by the ordinary 
methods of psychology. The most we can say about 
genius in general terms is that it reveals an intense and 
highly personal vision of some aspect, or aspects, of 
reality, together with power and originality of expression, 
and—in some cases—richness of content. In some cases, 
though not in all; for there are men of genius whose 
vision is in one field only, and who are dull and almost 
stupid in everything else. But there are others, such as the 
best Greek and Renaissance men, who reveal a multiple 
richness of vision allied to an intense humanity. It may be 
that literature, with its wide field of experience and ideas, 
most frequently gives rise to this universal genius. We find 
it in Dante, in Shakespeare and Tolstoy—and in Dickens. 
All the qualities of genius, imaginative vision, originality, 
richness of content and fecundity, and a profound all- 
embracing humanity were manifest in him. His bright 
vision of the world shone through the torrent of his creative 
power like a gleaming Niagara. 

But whatever the beneficent effects of genius on the 
world, for the man himself it can be a torment, a continual 
temptation to egoism far in excess of anything experienced 
by the ordinary man. We all, by the mere fact of our indi- 
viduality, tend to egoism—in our anger when we are 
criticised, in our secret and unspoken ambitions, in our 
indolence and sensuality. One of the most revolting mass 
murderers of our time, a petty German bourgeois, confessed 
that he was led to his crimes by being disappointed in some 
second-rate municipal post of authority. It is an extreme 
‘vase ; but it illustrates an important truth. If, then, the 
ordinary man is capable of such egoism, the genius is 
tempted infinitely more. The egoism of the ordinary man 
feeds on a fictitious power in most cases; but the man 
of genius starts with the disadvantage of possessing real 
power, and in many cases goes on to the worse state of 
being confirmed in his feeling of power by the applause of 
the crowd and the praise of his peers. This is what Lord 
Acton meant when he said, ‘ All great men are bad’ 
though it would perhaps have been nearer the truth if he 
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had said that all men tend to egoism, but that great men 
are tempted more. Few great men are good; many are 
bad ; most are a mixture of extremes. 

Now Dickens was a man rich in genius and of a power 
that blazed suddenly in youth after a rather frustrated 
childhood. He was extravagantly and _ increasingly 
acclaimed throughout his life. Hence there was, in- 
evitably, a powerful strain of egoism in him. But the 
very multiplicity of his genius prevented him from attain- 
ing to any one virtue or succumbing to any one vice. He 
could be toweringly generous and incredibly mean, kind 
and at the same time ruthless. So many-sided a genius 
and character cannot easily be understood, nor confined 
in the pages of a biography. Neither do his own massive 
works and correspondence contain him. 

At first biographers did not attempt more than personal 
memoirs, like those of his manager Dolby, or objective 
narrative like Forster’s. Then came Chesterton’s great 
essay, the work of a genius on a genius, an inimitable on an 
inimitable, showing many traits in common—an essential 
optimism, an original imagination, a love of the comic and 
dramatic together with a sense of the dark side of human 
nature, and an unbounded exuberance of words. Perhaps 
the greatest paradox in Chesterton was that a book in every 
sense of the word Chestertonian should also have been, in 
the best sense of the word, Dickensian. But this goes for 
all his critical biographies, which in some miraculous way 
got under the skin of Chaucer, St Francis, Browning, and 
Shaw while remaining pure Chesterton. But he never did 
better than in his study of Dickens, and it remains unique 
for its psychological insight, sympathy, and interpretative 
power, in spite of many faults and some errors of fact. 
Perhaps only genius can successfully reveal the mind of 
genius. 

Chesterton apart, the biographers went on in much 
the same way until fairly recently, when we entered the 
unlovely phase of debunking and psychopathology. Un- 
like Chesterton, the writers of this school did not attempt 
to apply general common-sense psychology freely inter- 
preted, but used the psychoanalytical method of Freud. 
Debunking and psychoanalysis are closely related. Any- 
one who applies the atheist pessimism and sexual pathology 
of Freud to a biographical subject, whether saint or genius, 

D2 
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monarch or charcoal burner, will end by debunking. 
Freud’s beautifully constructed and artificially consistent 
system is just the weapon with which to reduce all the 
familiar decencies to sexually derived anomalies, to father- 
fixation, oedipus complex, displaced sadism, and the rest 
of it. The debunker uses it with joy : the biographer who 
in good faith sets out to apply it ends as a debunker. But 
it was unfortunate that just when doctors were agreed that 
psychoanalysis was only one of many systems of psychology, 
containing a certain amount of limited and symbolic 
‘truth,’ biographers should have used its enclosed system 
to interpret the rich, complex, and unpredictable mind of 
genius. 

But no school of psychology itself has ever taken into 
proper account the spontaneous force of human imagina- 
tion. It has been too much concerned with rigid physical 
‘auses and teleological ideas which apply to only some 
aspects of the mind. Imagination is the main force 
behind human behaviour, a force which combines together 
an almost infinite complexity of sensations and ideas to 
produce new sensations and new ideas, which in turn give 
rise to the complex emotions generated by the new sensa- 
tions and ideas. In genius, and above all in so rich a genius 
as Dickens’, imagination is paramount, and the attempt to 
explain it by psychoanalysis or any other mechanical 
method is hopelessly inadequate and misleading. It is the 
imaginative representation of the self that lies behind 
egoism ; it is the imaginative representation of God that is 
the driving force of holiness ; it is the unbound imagina- 
tion that terrifies and intimidates the will and leads to 
neurosis and insanity. And it is imagination that illumines 
and darkens human sexuality ; that in the normal field 
endows some ordinary member of the opposite sex with 
heavenly qualities, and in the abnormal gives perverted 
significance to one’s own sex, to bizarre articles of clothing, 
to acts of cruelty or humiliation. It may be that the study 
of imagination by philosophers and psychologists is the 
key to the future understanding of the mind. But it will 
be an elusive and difficult task.* 

Among the debunkers of Dickens was one who owed 





* For a fuller treatment of this subject see the author’s study of Poe in 
* The Quarterly Review,’ October 1950. 
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nothing to psychoanalysis or any other school and yet, for 
some of us, gave a peculiar impression of truth—though 
very one-sided truth. Bechhofer Roberts’ ‘ This Side 
Idolatory ’ made a great stir when it first appeared, but 
is now undeservedly almost forgotten. It purported to 
tell the life of Dickens in the form of fiction, and loaded the 
dice heavily against him. He was a bounder and a flashy 
bounder ; he was a humbug on a colossal scale ; he was 
ruthless and vindictive. Now much of this is true . . . and 
so is its opposite. Dickens was something of a bounder 
and a humbug, and there was a ruthless and even vindictive 
strain in him. But he was no less lovable, dutiful, kind, and 
generous, ready to admit his faults, an idealist, humble 
before the works of God and nature. Nevertheless, 
Roberts’ book was needed as a corrective to Bozolatry, 
and is far more true of what was bad in Dickens than the 
abnormal psychology of later biographers. It is a com- 
monplace that even the simplest of us have contradictory 
traits of character existing side by side, and in genius the 
contradictions are often as multiple and violent as the 
forces of imagination from which they derive. Yet there 
must be an integrating principle in any character, how- 
ever complex and contradictory, a fundamental goal behind 
all the contradictions ; and in most men it is what we call 
good will. In the great majority of cases, good will strug- 
gling against partly inculpable egoism with varying degrees 
of success and failure is the basis of human conduct. 
Dickens was a man of genuine good will. He may have 
grossly deceived himself at times—and who does not ? 
but he always meant well. 

After the idolators, the debunkers ; and now Professor 
Edgar Johnson, who has given us the supreme critical 
biography for which we have waited so long *—a monu- 
mental achievement in two volumes of ten parts, 59 
chapters, 1158 pages, geneological charts, an immense 
index, bibliography, and well over 1000 notes. One stands 
amazed at the devoted labour and painstaking scholarship 
that must have gone into it. There are a few errors, such 
as the misquotation ‘ True hearts’ for ‘ Kind hearts and 
coronets,’ and one or two misprints, such as ‘ Dicken’s.’ 


** Charles Dickens. His Tragedy and Triumph.’ Two volumes. Gol- 
lancz. 3l. 10s. 
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A reviewer in ‘ The Dickensian’ (the admirably edited 
journal of the Dickens Fellowship) has listed some others. 
But it is surprising that there are not more, and on 
the whole the book is astonishingly accurate in its facts 
and presentation. The American publishers, Simon and 
Schuster, are to be congratulated on a magnificent pro- 
duction. There are some excellent photographs—though 
perhaps the choice might have been wider and more 
interesting, and in so comprehensive a book we should 
have liked facsimiles of some of Dickens’ MS. showing his 
corrections. The book was difficult to obtain over here 
for some time, and we must be grateful to Mr Gollancz for 
giving us an English edition. 


Professor Johnson’s biography marches forward with a 
confidence and power that places it among the great biogra- 
phies of all time. On the whole it is an objective piece of 
work—-but heaven knows it is time we saw Dickens plain 
after all the years of second-rate psychological analysis 
and hysteria about Ellen Ternan. Here he is revealed as 
the facts dictate. We are concerned with what he said 
and what he did, and not with what the psychologists think 
he ought to have said and done. The author has sifted an 
enormous mass of Dickensiana. One of the hardest tasks 
for the biographer of Dickens is not to expand but to com- 
press and give shape to his material, even within the range 
of over 1000 pages. Professor Johnson’s book has econ- 
omy, form, and growth. Though in the purely biographical 
part the approach is objective, in the critical chapters on 
the novels the mind of Dickens emerges. Here, by skilful 
analysis and exposition, the author shows the relationship 
of that inner world which was Dickens the novelist to the 
external acts which are all we can ever know with certainty 
of Dickens the man. Each throws light on the other, and 
from their fusion something of the real Dickens is seen. 

Certain things in Dickens’ life are a perennial tempta- 
tion (and pitfall) to his biographers: the blacking factory 
and debtors prison, Maria Beadnell, Mary Hogarth, the 
separation from Catherine, and Ellen Ternan. No doubt 
the blacking factory made a deep and lasting impression ; 
but later he exaggerated it with the sensitive egoism of 
genius. His only literary allusion to it is in ‘ Copperfield.’ 
But the debtors prison had a far greater artistic effect. 
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As Professor Johnson says, Dickens revealed a ‘ lifelong 
preoccupation with prisons ’ : 

‘From the early “ Visit to Newgate” in Sketches by Boz, 
through Mr Pickwick’s detention in the Fleet, the frightful 
description of Fagin in the condemned cell, and Mr Micawber’s 
incarceration in the King’s Bench, to the unwritten ending of 
The Mystery of Edwin Drood, in which the murderer was to 
gasp out his confession in another prison cell, the sombre 
theme runs like a dark thread through all Dickens’ work. And 
everywhere, in London, in the cities of the United States, and 
the Continent, he had been an assiduous visitor of every kind 
of prison. Something almost compulsive in this hovering 
return tothe Marshalsea once more reveals how deep had been 
the wound of his childhood humiliation and grief.’ 


‘She entire theme of ‘ Dorrit’ is society as a prison; the 
Court of Chancery is another kind of prison; and prison 
and prisoners hang like a fog over ‘ Great Expectations.’ 

The wound received from Dickens’ unrequited love for 
Maria Beadnell gave him, Professor Johnson believes, a 
determination never to be put down or humiliated again, a 
determination that considerably affected his relationship to 
Catherine. ‘ The reward of his entire surrender then had 
been to have his heart torn and his pride shattered ; this 
time the surrenders should not be made by him.’ The 
question to what extent he loved Catherine is not one that 
will ever be satisfactorily answered; but the overall 
impression from his dutiful and affectionate but curiously 
detached letters is that he was not ‘in love’ with her in 
the romantic sense of the words at any time. 

If Dickens was ever ‘in love’ it was surely with 
Catherine’s sister Mary Hogarth. His behaviour after her 
death and the strange dreams he had of her every night 
(which he kept to himself until in a rash moment he me::- 
tioned them to Catherine, when they abruptly ceased), 
all reveal a spiritual and tender devotion such as he gave 
to nobody in his life. It is significant that from the time 
of his marriage, except for a short break after Mary’s death, 
he was never alone with Catherine. First it was Mary, 
then her sister Georgina. Once again, some years after- 
wards, on holiday in Italy, he dreamed of Mary. She 
appeared to him draped like one of Raphael’s Madonnas. 
He asked her if the Catholic religion was the best, and she 
replied, ‘ with a heartbreaking, heavenly tenderness, ** For 
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you it is the best. Probably Dickens had been looking 
at the Raphael Madonna and subconsciously associated 
her with that other virgin Mary whom he had so loved ; 
and perhaps the honour paid to the Virgin by the Catholic 
Faith gave him an intuitive feeling of the significance of 
that Faith which outwardly he despised and disliked. Yet 
in spite of his love for Mary Hogarth and the intensity of 
the vision, he made no attempt to understand the Faith, 
and remained as ignorant and prejudiced as ever. To-day 
over half his descendants are Catholics. 

Whether or no Dickens was ever in love with Catherine, 
she must have made a strong physical appeal to him for a 
good many years judging by the number of their children ; 
and it may be that when at last this began to fade, as it did 
comparatively early in those days of prematurely ageing 
women, her weaknesses became unbearable to the over- 
worked, overwrought man of genius. Whatever explana- 
tions we give of the break-up of the marriage, it remains a 
riddle on both sides—a riddle which Professor Johnson’s 
impartial narrative of the known facts leaves unsolved. 
It seems impossible for even the most ardent Bozolator to 
maintain that Dickens behaved other than badly over the 
whole thing. Roberts’ description in his novel has an 
imaginative quality of truth. All Dickens’ ruthlessness 
and arrogance, together with a strong vein of hypocrisy, 
‘ame out. He behaved in his own worst light. His letter 
to the press betrayed a man fighting to prove himself right 
when he knew he was deeply in the wrong. 

Catherine remains something of a mystery. She must 
have provoked Dickens in some extraordinary way that 
we shall never fully understand. Yet she seems to have 
been rather a negative personality, and it is hard to see 
why he could not have made up his mind to treat her kindly 
(which he said he wanted to do, long after the separation), 
and otherwise ignore her. He was so enormously busy, 
had so many friends, and Georgina and the children, that 
he must have seen very little of her at any time. For years 
she had been hardly more than a housekeeper. Why, 
then, the separation, with all the mental and social up- 
heaval it entailed ? And why, in spite of the wish to be 
kind, the cold hostility (as it seems to read) of the will ? 
After saying that he left 1000/. to Ellen Ternan and 80001. 
to Georgina, and a life-interest on 80001. to Catherine, he 
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wrote : ‘I desire here simply to record the fact that my 
wife since our separation by consent, has been in the 
receipt of an annual income of six hundred pounds, while 
all the great charges of a numerous and expensive family 
have devolved wholly on myself.’ Roberts asks on whom 
else Dickens expected these charges to devolve. The whole 
affair of Dickens and Catherine is a mystery. We shall 
never know what really happened. But somehow her 
character, however dim, and her dignified behaviour during 
and after the separation take on a kind of nobility. Her 
presence, as she emerges from Professor Johnson’s book, 
has an elusive quality of interest that leads one to hope that 
some day we shall be given a study of her from her own 
point of view—as far as it can be known. 

That Ellen Ternan was a direct cause of the breakdown 
of Dickens’ marriage is doubtful. Professor Johnson gives 
a most restrained and judicial account of the whole affair. 
Apparently Dickens met her in the green-room of a theatre, 
and later she played small parts in his amateur theatricals. 
He was attracted to her; but there was nothing unusual 
in that. He was romantic and gallant to women, and had 
many harmless attachments. He sent her a bracelet that 
was mistakenly delivered to Catherine, who was always of 
rather a jealous disposition. Soon afterwards the separa- 
tion took place. And that, apart from the reference in 
Dickens’ will, is all we might have known—had not, years 
later, a certain Canon Bentham told Thomas Wright, the 
author, that Ellen had confessed to him that she had been 
Dickens’ mistress and was deeply distressed about it. 
Wright himself later found that a lady known as ‘ Miss 
Turnham ’ was living at 16 Linden Grove, Peckham, from 
1867 to 1870, the year of Dickens’ death. According to 
local gossip she was a relative of Trollope, and in fact 
Ellen’s sister was married to Trollope’s brother. It was 
also said that she was known to have been visited there by 
Dickens, who used the name ‘ Charles Tringham.’ Wright 
found that the names Turnham and Tringham were entered 
in the rate books for July 1867-1870, and it is now known 
that Ellen was in the Staplehurst railway accident with 
Dickens when he was returning from a trip to Paris. To 
see this we must add the testimony of Dickens’ daughter 
Kate, who gave her friend Gladys Storey to understand 
that Ellen was her father’s mistress. Professor Johnson 
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writes of certain code entries relating to Dickens’ second 
visit to America that have come to light recently : 


‘ Ellen was going to Italy to stay for a while with her sister 
Frances Eleanor and her brother-in-law Thomas Adolphus 
Trollope. But Dickens could not bear to surrender the hope 
that she might be able presently to come to him in America. 
Carefully he arranged with Wills to forward the code telegram 
that would tell her what to do. Would he find that he could 
write ‘‘ all well’? and have her speeding to him across the 
Atlantic, or would he be obliged to send the words “‘ safe and 
well’ that meant she was to remain in Europe ? Meanwhile 
Wills was always to have her address, to help her in any unfore- 
seen difficulty, and to invoke Forster’s aid for her in case of 
need.’ 


But although circumstantially it looks very much as if 
Ellen were Dickens’ mistress, we must take into account 
this significant piece of contrary evidence from W. T. Ley. 
‘ But there yet live the two sisters of one who was Ellen’s 
devoted servant and companion for some years before her 
marriage, her friend afterwards and her children’s nurse. 
And this is what they said to Ellen’s daughter: ‘‘ Our sister 
more than once said to us: Tell—if she ever asks, that I 
never mentioned the matter to her because it could only 
‘vause her pain, but that if she had ever asked me I should 
have been able to say solemnly that her dear mother never 
was the mistress of Charles Dickens.” ’ 

Both sources, for and against, are indirect: they are 
‘ what the soldier said.’ And ‘ what the soldier said is not 
evidence. Without going all the way with Mr Justice 
Stareleigh, it is certainly true that what the soldier said is 
never entirely convincing, even when the soldier is a Canon 
of the Established Church or a devoted old retainer. At 
all events, the debunkers will continue to believe and the 
Bozolators to reject. And the rest of us will suspend 
judgment. 

These are some of the problems in Dickens’ life, some 
of the shadows. There was a dark side of him, as Pro- 
fessor Johnson brings out, a nervous restlessness leading 
at times to a bitterness and melancholy not far removed 
from the mood of Baudelaire and Poe. He sees much of 
Dickens’ energy, especially in the later years, as an escape 
from a growing world-weariness. But might not it not be 
that the melancholy and world-weariness were the result 
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of too much expenditure of energy ? If people would 
realise that what often seems to be inexplicable depression 
is in fact nothing more than brain fatigue there might 
be less nervous breakdowns and suicides. The proper 
cure is to do nothing: simply to rest and drift. Dickens 
became depressed through overwork, and like the rest of 
us, grew frightened at the depression and tried to escape 
into a still more violent activity that, with vicious circu- 
larity, increased the depression and in the end killed him. 
But this is only half the story. His varied and vital social 
life, his kindness, his huge enjoyment of things—the 
theatre, walking, conversation—and above all his torren- 
tial creative activity bring down the scales on the other 
side. 

The critical chapters in Professor Johnson's ‘book con- 
tain his most fertile ideas and inspired writing. As a 
biographer he stands in the background, subordinating his 
ideas and adapting his style to the narrative of the facts, 
but as a critic he is able to let himself go, allowing his own 
ideas to expand in the consideration of his subject’s ideas 
with all their rich psychological, social, and esthetic deriva- 
tives. Thus he has it both ways, and his book is both 
objective and factual and at the same time creative. 

The novels of Dickens are often criticised as being rather 
formless. But Professor Johnson has discovered, even in 
the early novels, a far greater unity of purpose and form 
than most critics have been willing to admit. His critical 
chapters are attractively and aptly named. He calls his 
study of ‘A Tale of Two Cities’ and ‘Great Expectations,’ 
‘The Tempest and the Ruined Garden,’ which not only 
sounds well but cleverly suggests both the nature and 
meaning of the two books. One of his greatest gifts is 
his power of making us see the novels afresh after years of 
reading. The first-rate critic sees evidences of things that 
are hidden from the ordinary reader, revealing them to 
us with a shock of pleasure and illumination; and it is a 
delight to share the author’s analysis of the Copernican 
centre that unites all the works from ‘ Pickwick’ to 
‘ Drood ’—the social and humanitarian purpose that finds 
a unifying outlet in symbolic plots, increasing in com- 
plexity, unity, and intensity as the books proceed. He 
shows how each novel is a symbolic representation of 
some social abuse, perhaps the greatest examples being the 
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Court of Chancery in ‘ Bleak House’ and the Circumlocu- 
tion Office in ‘ Dorrit.’ He sees the symbol of ‘ Drood ’ 
as the abuse of Imperialism, an ingenious but convincing 
interpretation. With extraordinary imaginative and criti- 
cal ingenuity he relates all Dickens’ plots, description, 
comic characterisation, and the rest, to the central themes. 

Dickens succeeded as a social reformer because he 
appealed directly through the imagination to the 
individual : 

‘ Every book he produced was not only a celebration of the 
true wealth of life; it was an attack on the forces of cruelty 
and selfishness. His heart seized the sword of a sharp and 
witty logic that slashed contemptuously through innumerable 
varieties of logical humbug and rationalist special pleading. 
He had no patience with statistical abstractions and economic 
theories that ignored the welfare of flesh-and-blood human 
beings, or with metaphysical systems remote from the hopes 
and fears of the human heart. Unlike so many lovers of 
humanity who are bitterly unable to love human beings, it 
was not an abstract humanity constructed in his mind that 
Dickens loved, but men, women, and children, with all their 
frailties and absurdities.’ 


That is why the evils he sought to overthrow were over- 
thrown. As Chesterton said: ‘By making Mrs Gamp 
delightful he made her impossible. He gave every one 
an interest in Mr Bumble’s existence; and by the very 
same act gave every one an interest in his destruction... . 
Dickens had to make Squeers live before he could make 
him die.’ The Marxist dictator, with his abstract idea of 
humanity buzzing in his egoistic bonnet, takes the sword 
and destroys. The imaginative writer takes the pen and 
conquers. 

Professor Johnson writes on social matters with a con- 
viction that makes his language vivid and alive. But he 
reveals at times a tendency, lacking in his more sober 
narrative of the life, to go to excess, especially in the use 
of adjectives. His style is always vivid and interesting 
and never cheap ; but the adjectives are sometimes rather 
overdone, and for the critical reader draw attention to the 
text away from the context in certain places. The quota- 
tion above gives a very clear example of the virtues and 
weaknesses of Professor Johnson’s critical style. 

Some readers will think that he is inclined to overpraise 
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Dickens and to gloss over his faults. Thus in his panegyric 
of ‘ Dombey ’ he makes the remarkable and fruitful sug- 
gestion that the relationship of ‘Good Mrs Brown’, Alice 
Marwood, Mrs Skewton, and Edith Dombey ‘ symbolises 
the fatal mingling in society of those evils that creep from 
high to low like the greed-engendered cholera coiling from 
the slums into lordly homes ’ ; but he fails to point out that 
the characters of these women are dull or melodramatic 
and the writing artificial and unconvincing. Nor does he 
mention the dreadful passages on the Carker and Edith 
affair, especially the scene in the Dijon (Chapter LIV) 
hotel, one of the worst pieces of cheap and boring melo- 
drama Dickens ever wrote. Only a great genius could 
sink so low—as the Beethoven of the last quartets sank 
when he wrote ‘ The Battle of Vittoria.’ Oddly enough, 
the scene in Dijon is followed by one of Dickens’ greatest 
things, the wild ride of Carker leading to his death. So 
often in Dickens the worst and the best are side by side. 
We find it more in the earlier books ; but even to the end 
Dickens’ inspiration leaped and fell rather than flowed. 
He was always attracted to the theatre ; but in his day it 
was at its lowest ebb, cheap, crude, and melodramatic, and 
this may have been partly responsible for the melodramatic 
note in his work. Although superficial critics have con- 
demned him for sentimentality, his worst faults were 
melodrama and an arch and rather smug cosiness such as 
we associate with Tom Pinch and his sister. Sentimen- 
tality, the shedding of tears over an unworthy object, was 
not a great fault of Dickens. The deaths of Little Nell and 
Paul Dombey are beautiful and sincere, and the language, 
though over-poetical, is dignified and effective in its kind. 
We must distinguish between two kinds of novels in 
Dickens: the early ones that are poor books but pure 
Dickens, and the later ones that are good books but less 
pure Dickens. Thus from the Dickensian point of view, 
some of the early books are better than the later. ‘ The 
Old Curiosity Shop’ is not a very good book, but it is the 
purest Dickens, and as such is worth more than any mere 
piece of book-making or literary construction. Its amazing 
gallery of characters and wonderful descriptions of London 
and the English countryside, its eerie quality of the 
grotesque and the real—these things, to borrow the 
Hegelian jargon, are Absolute Dickens. And it contains 
what is surely the greatest sustained comic writing in the 
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language : the five chapters (33 to 37) on the arrival of the 
Single Gentleman. ‘ Little Dorrit,’ perhaps the best of the 
late masterpieces, is a much finer book; but it is not so 
essentially Dickens as ‘The Old Curiosity Shop,’ and an 
out-and-out Dickensian would perhaps prefer the latter. 
In fact the unsympathetic critic usually singles out the 
later books because they are better as books: he sneers at 
‘ Pickwick ’ and praises ‘ Hard Times,’ which is like sneer- 
ing at Christmas pudding and praising cabbage. Of course 
there is a balance : what we loose on the exuberant swings 
of the early books we gain on the complicate1 roundabouts 
of the later ones. So let us have them all. 

Professor Johnson would have them all—except some 
of the Christmas Books, which are the only things he 
condemns out of hand. If he is inclined to overpraise, all 
well and good ; but it is hard to understand why he fails 
to mention the storm chapter in his long and brilliant 
analysis of ‘ Copperfield.’ This chapter, as Tolstoy saw, 
is one of the supreme things in the literature of the world, 
of an unsurpassed inspiration and verbal power. And he 
might have said more on the exquisite Retrospects, where, 
in complete contrast to the storm, the writing is of such a 
mellow beauty that the heart stands still in contemplation 
of it. Perhaps the strangest omission is the absence of any 
detailed discussion and criticism of ‘The Uncommercial 
Traveller,’ a book which shows that, at his best, Dickens 
the essayist was as great as Dickens the novelist, and in 
some ways, from the purely literary standpoint, a more 
perfect writer. If he had written only the ‘ Uncommercial ’ 
and nothing else, it is certain that he would rank with 
Lamb and Hazlitt. Some of us would rank him higher— 
in vitality, observation, humour, description, and verbal 
power. Not enough critical attention has been given to 
Dickens the essayist or to his use of language; and Pro- 
fessor Johnson might have said more about both these 
sides of his art and upon his sheer imaginative power. 
No amount of criticism, however, can detract from the 
excellence of his brilliant, scholarly, and often profound 
achievement. He calls his book the tragedy and triumph 
of Dickens. But whatever may have been the temperature 
of his life, Dickens’ supreme triumph was in the imperish- 
able world he created. And his triumph is completed in 


this triumphant biography. Rowsere amas 





( 5&9 ) 
Art. 5—DEMOCRACY AND COMMUNISM IN ASIA. 


HALF a century ago four great empires divided most of 
Asia between them: Czarist Russia held the central and 
northern regions of the continent ; the Manchus had China ; 
the vast area from the Black Sea to the Indian Ocean was 
in Turkish hands ; India still owed allegiance to the British 
Crown. Beyond the imperial orbits Indo-China was under 
French rule ; the Netherland East-Indies (now Indonesia) 
were firmly governed by the Dutch; Siam was indepen- 
dent, so was Persia, but distrustful of her powerful neighbour 
on the north. Egypt, geographically not included in Asia, 
was in theory still part of the Turkish empire, and so closely 
associated in language, culture, religion, and the traditions 
of twelve or thirteen centuries, with the Arab world as to be 
considered part of it. Japan, isolated from the mainland, 
had from 1865 onwards built up a powerful State based on 
western models. Ceylon, like India, was included in the 
British Empire. 

At the turn of the century everywhere in Asia the 
government was autocratic. There was no threat to world 
peace. In most of the countries noted the impact of the 
West in its various aspects was gaining momentum ; the 
era of the capitulations, of the treaty ports in China, of 
Western consular courts, still went on. There were no 
popular movements for reform; to the masses Western 
democracy was a sealed book ; Communism was hardly a 
name ; as yet there was no marked antipathy of the Kast 
towards the West. Trade between them flourished to the 
advantage of both. 

What a contrast between conditions in the Asia just 
described and those prevailing to-day. <A tidal wave of 
Communism has swept Czarist Russia out of existence ; 
China, in alliance with Soviet Russia, has adapted Marxist 
philosophy to local conditions and set up a powerful totali- 
tarian régime ; a humiliated Japan is paying the penalty 
of failure in her ruthless effort to impose her imperialism 
on China and South-East Asia ; the British have abandoned 
their empire in India and allowed to lapse the stabilising 
influence they exercised in the Middle East and South-East 
Asia. That influence has not been inherited by the suc- 
cession States, India and Pakistan, who between them 
share the sub-continent. Burma had no desire to link her 
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future with India when the British withdrew ; she has left 
the Commonwealth and since then her politicians have been 
vainly endeavouring to establish a stable government. 
Ceylon, vastly important strategically, has become a 
Dominion. Dutch rule in Indonesia has given way to a 
chaotic régime of quarrelsome politicians vainly endeavour- 
ing to evolve a workable government. In Indo-China the 
French are fighting, with their backs to the wall, a revolu- 
tionary Communist movement supported by China. Persia 
has quarrelled with the West and with Britain in particular. 

One of the results of the First World War was the break- 
up of the Turkish Empire. A British protectorate was 
established over Egypt; in 1936 she became a sovereign 
state. Of the other Arab countries Saudi Arabia now com- 
prises most of the Arabian peninsula with the exception of 
the Yemen, the Aden protectorate and the Trucial Shaikh- 
doms of the Gulf, Kuwait, Qatar, and Bahrain. Saudi 
Arabia and the Arab Shaikhdoms have recently acquired 
immense revenues from oil, which they have not yet 
devised a policy of utilising in their own best interests and 
those of the Arab world. 

Five new States were formed when the Turkish Empire 
was dissolved, Syria, the Lebanon, Iraq, Jordan, and 
Palestine. They were placed under mandatory powers 
responsible to the League of Nations: Iraq, Jordan, and 
Palestine were placed under British control; Syria and the 
Lebanon under the French. It is a thousand pities that 
French claims on those two countries, based largely on 
sentimental grounds, were an obstacle to what would have 
been an ideal development, the formation of a single State 
out of all the five which comprise a region known as the 
Fertile Crescent. Close affinities in language, culture, and 
traditions linked their peoples and invited union; their 
combined resources, especially the oil of Iraq and the 
advantage of coast-lines on the Persian Gulf and the 
Mediterranean, would have brought into existence a 
powerful political unit that could have competed for the 
leadership of the Arab world with Egypt and would have 
had great importance strategically. These States acquired 
their independence after the Second World War. 

The strategic importance of the Middle East is greatly 
enhanced by its fabulous wealth in oil, comprising nearly 
half of the world’s known reserves. With the exception of 
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the Persian oilfields the whole of it is in Arab countries. 
That access to the Gulf should be denied to Soviet Russia 
in the event of an outbreak of war is a matter of life and 
death to the West. The danger can be met only with 
Arab co-operation. 

A fatal blunder of policy on the part of the West was to 
allow the Jews after the First World War to set up an 
independent State in Palestine, a country which had been 
an Arab homeland for thirteen centuries. War followed 
in which the Arabs were defeated and a million Arabs 
expelled from Palestine. An uneasy armistice now pre- 
vails. The West, and especially the U.S.A., is regarded as 
entirely responsible for what has happened : inevitably it 
has meant to them the forfeiture of Arab friendship. 

The foregoing sketch of the political structure in Asia 
will, it is hoped, serve as a background to a study of the 
relations between Communist imperialism in Asia and the 
countries in that continent that so far have not succumbed 
to Communist pressure. There is little doubt that the 
Soviets and the new China intend ultimately to divide 
non-Communist Asia between them. How can one other- 
wise explain Chinese aggression in Korea, the Communist- 
inspired insurrection in Indo-China, and Communist 
endeavour, in alliance with the Karen insurgents, to over- 
throw the Burmese Government. Then again, for several 
years the British have been fighting a Communist rebellion, 
supported by Russia and China, in the Malayan jungles ; 
another act of aggression on the part of Communist China 
was the invasion and annexation of Tibet. In other 
quarters where direct attack is politically inadvisable or 
too difficult the Communist confederates have thrust out 
their tentacles entangling the Philippines, Siam, Indonesia, 
India, Pakistan, Kashmir, Afghanistan, Persia, and among 
the Arabs, Iraq, Syria, the Lebanon, and Egypt. The 
collapse of Indo-China would be rapidly followed by the 
absorption of Siam and Burma. Could Britain in such 
conditions continue the struggle in Malaya? Indonesia 
would give way without fighting. The fate of India may 
be left to the imagination. 

With Communist aggression in Korea and South-East 
Asia, and the unhealthy state of Middle East defence, the 
Commonwealth and the West generally are facing a grave 
crisis. The attitude to the building up of an adequate 
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defence system of the countries directly concerned, Egypt, 
the Arabs generally, India, Pakistan, and Indonesia, is far 
from encouraging. It is doubtful if in some of them the 
political intelligentsia realise that the danger exists. 

Most of them express repugnance to joining any kind of 
bloc. None of them has an army of any military value 
except India and Pakistan and the cold war between them 
over Kashmir precludes any outside commitments. 

Is not the real crisis, as many observers think, a conflict 
between the rival ideologies of democracy and the ruthless 
totalitarianism of the Communists ? For nearly thirty 
years or more most countries in Asia outside the Com- 
munist bloc have been experimenting in Western democracy. 
Their efforts have been intensified since the last war. 
Over six hundred million people are concerned in the move- 
ment. If democracy had established a firm hold on this 
vast mass of humanity, would not such a development 
constitute a strong bastion against Communist encroach- 
ment, still stronger if the democracy of Asia were in close 
alliance with the democracy of the West ? Might it not 
have strengthened the moral fibre of government and more- 
over have spread its influence into the Communist world ? 

There is little doubt that Western democracy trans- 
planted to the East has not so far firmly established 
itself. The result has often been a sort of compromise 
between the old and the new régime with, in most cases, a 
deterioriating administration. 

How is this hold up in political progress to be explained ? 
On a general view lack of experience and balance in the 
political intelligeatsia, a dearth of leadership, and a failure 
of the intelligentsia to attract the support of the masses 
have been among their major difficulties, blighting the 
prospects of popular rule. Reactionary elements, such as 
semi-feudal landlords and the wealthy upper classes, have 
been another obstacle. A movement supported by the 
masses would have challenged their privileged position; to 
prevent such developments parties of the Right in some 
countries have utilised the machinery of democracy to 
establish a Rightist régime. The Communist offensive, 
aiming as it does at creating unrest and so inducing the 
governments concerned ¢o resort to oppressive measures, 
has been another drawback. 

Is there a remedy ? Is there any hope of democracy 
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asserting itself? Is there anything that can be done to 
prevent a breakdown ? A survey of democratic move- 
ments in Asia in the past twenty or thirty years may 
suggest an answer. 

Consider the Japanese experiment in democracy. Initi- 
ated by the semi-feudal aristocracy, they kept control of 
it for their own purposes, and behind it developed a vast 
industrial system ; with the resources it gave them they 
built up a huge army and with the power thus acquired 
challenged the West for the prize of Asia in the last world 
war. ‘They were hopelessly crushed. They are now striv- 
ing with American help to rebuild their economic life. The 
parliamentary system is functioning again; it still lacks 
popular appeal. Japanese democracy has not been a 
shining light in Asia. 

It hardly requires an effort of memory to recall the high 
hopes that were built on the democratic republic of China 
set up by Sun-Yat-Sen in the nineteen-twenties. A new 
era seemed to have dawned. Here was a real opportunity 
for leadership ; it was not forthcoming. The Chiang-Kai- 
Shek régime which was established after the death of 


Sun-Yat-Sen was corrupt and incompetent ; there was no 
sustained effort to win popular support. The Japanese 
invasion in 1941 swept the country ; Chiang-Kai-Shek’s 
fugitive government was kept alive at Chung-King in a 


mountainous region difficult of access by a great effort of 
the Americans. Despite the support he received Chiang- 
Kai-Shek was driven out of the country by Chinese Com- 
munists very soon after the Japanese had withdrawn. 
Unlike Chiang-Kai-Shek’s Government, Communist leaders 
got the masses on their side by a scheme of land reform. 
Western democracy has failed hopelessly in China from 
sheer inefficiency of leadership and a complete lack of a 
decent standard of morality. How different the position of 
the Far East would be to-day if the democratic movement 
initiated by Sun-Yat-Sen had brought into being a strong, 
self-confident popular government. 

The Philippines furnish another striking example of the 
failure of democracy in an Asian country.. For half a 
century the Filipinos have had every encouragement from 
America to develop self-government on the basis of popular 
support. Parliamentary democracy has indeed been estab- 
lished, but it has been, and still is, in the hands of the big 
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land-owners and wealthy classes, who are not concerned to 
improve the economic position of the peasantry, nor are 
they ready to share the government with them. There is 
no stable government, insurrection is chronic ; Communism 
is a growing menace ; and so it results that this group of 
wealthy islands, with an area nearly as large as France 
and a population of twenty millions, is a liability rather 
than an asset to the West. 

In Indo-China the French have not encouraged political 
reform. They have, however, recently set up a new 
government under the so-called Emperor Bao Dai, which 
will doubtless be given a democratic character when 
circumstances permit. 

Siam lives under a military dictatorship with a demo- 
cratic facade. Communism is a danger all the greater 
because of the presence of a strong Chinese element, which, 
however, though inclined to support Chinese nationalism, 
is too well off to incline to Communism. Last November 
a Communist plot to overthrow the government was 
uncovered. 

Democracy is paralysed in Burma. Things might have 
been different had impatient politicians been content to 
await full self-government until, with British co-operation, 
law and order had been restored. As a consequence the 
country is still in a state of turmoil, insurgents and Com- 
munists work in unison against the government. Stability 
may ultimately be brought about if, as now proposed, the 
Burmans concede to the Karen rebels a separate state to 
be federated with Burma. A development of the kind 
would make possible a reversion to the system of parlia- 
mentary government initiated by the British. 

Like other countries that gained their independence 
after the two world wars, Indonesia in 1949 after the 
Dutch left the country attempted to introduce democracy. 
Unaided Indonesian politicians have failed hopelessly. 
The essential elements of success, leadership and national 
unity, were lacking ; the country was, and is, in a state of 
chaos ; a ragged guerilla element in the army refuses to 
be disbanded ; so far it has not been possible to carry out 
elections. Economic distress prevails in many parts of 
Java; in existing conditions it is impossible to develop 
the immense natural resources of the islands, tin, rubber, 
tea, oil, sugar, copra. Here again democracy might have 
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been given a chance to assert itself if the United Nations 
had insisted on setting up a régime which, in co-operation 
with the more stable elements—Indonesia has some first- 
class men, like Mr Suekarno, the President, and his Deputy, 
Mr Muhammad Hatta—could have evolved a workable 
administration, based on popular support. Communism 
is a growing danger stimulated by the presence of a strong 
Chinese element in the population and by a bloated Chinese 
Embassy. 

‘ Western democracy is on its trial if it has not failed 
already,’ Pandit Nehru told the world several years ago. 
Has it succeeded in India? Perhaps it is too early to 
attempt a verdict. One school of thought doubts if it is 
of the genuine brand. If it were, would the 50 million 
outcasts and the 40 million Muslims feel they had no part 
init ? Thus the outcast leader, Dr Ambedkar, asserts that 
despite the statutory abolition of untouchability there has 
been no improvement in the untouchables’ lot. They and 
the Muslims could have fought their own battles in the 
parliamentary arena if they had been allowed to choose 
their own representatives instead of being compelled to 
accept those imposed on them by the Hindu Congress. In 
a recent speech Mr Jagjivan Ram, the Congress untouchable 
Minister of Communications in the Central Government, 
gave some support to this theory of the ineffective working 
of the elections system when he said that, although political 
freedom had been won, yet social and economic freedom 
was still denied to the exploited millions. Pandit Nehru 
himself seems to realise that Mr Jagjivan Ram does not 
exaggerate when he admits that there is no country in the 
world where there are so many social barriers as in India. 
One may comment that social and economic reforms take 
time. It is to the Pandit’s credit that he fights communal- 
ism—Hindu-Muslim hatreds, caste, untouchability, which 
he says set up fascist tendencies. Some elder statesmen 
already detect a drift to totalitarianism and dictatorship. 
The methods of the Central Government are not always 
democratic. One may instance the expulsion of the Con- 
gress Ministry in the East Panjab by the Centre on the 
ground that political faction was paralysing the administra- 
tion; this too despite the fact that the Panjab Cabinet 
had a strong parliamentary majority. The administration 
was handed over to the Governor, to the relief of people 
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generally. ‘The same thing happened in the Panjab 
States. 

With all this the regime functions. It is true that 
administrative standards are declining, that nepotism and 
corruption are rampant; big business still exercises 
influence in the political field. Democratic progress will 
depend on improved economic conditions. 

In the economic field, the lack of co-operation with 
Pakistan as a consequence of the Kashmir quarrel has been 
an impediment. The heavy cost of the military occupation 
of Kashmir is another disturbing factor in economic 
development. Increasing unemployment in the middle 
and lower middle classes is causing anxiety. 

Indian leaders have indeed many difficulties to face. 
There is trouble with high-caste Hindu Rightists with their 
policy of re-absorbing Pakistan and their opposition gener- 
ally to the Central Congress Government; the language 
problem has led to agitation in the south, where Dravidian 
dislike of the Brahmin dominance of the north is a threat to 
unity. Communism is a growing danger. Congress lost 
many votes to Communism in the elections ; the leader of 
the Opposition in the House of the People is a Communist. 
Here one may comment that India has gone out of her way 
to weaken, if not destroy, the strong bastion against Com- 
munist encroachment through Tibet by allowing Congress 
to sponsor a movement in Nepal to overthrow the govern- 
ment and replace it by a parliamentary régime. The 
government has in fact been overthrown ; the attempt to 
introduce democracy has been a hopeless failure ; govern- 
ment in Nepal hardly exists. 

The main interest of the West in Indian democracy is in 
its international aspect as an element in the opposition to 
Communism. It is not directly concerned with the internal 
affairs of the country. Nevertheless the Western Powers 
would view with anxiety any development that would 
threaten the overthrow of the democratic régime in India. 

The views of Mr Chester Bowles, lately Ambassador for 
the U.S.A. at Delhi, on Indian democracy are of interest in 
this connection. In a recent statement made in public in 
Washington Mr Bowles said that if India ‘ failed to build 
up a democracy successfully, the failure would reverberate 
through the world. Democracy in Asia would be doomed ; 
Kurope would be shaken to its foundations.” One might 
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add as a corollary that India could no longer aspire to the 
leadership of Asia. 

Politicians in Ceylon perhaps more than in India, 
Burma, or Pakistan have profited from the training in 
democracy the British sought to give them. On the whole 
they are making the system work. They are having trouble 
with India, over the problem of dealing with half a million 
or more of unwanted Indian immigrants. The main 
anxiety of Ceylonese statesmen is in the economic field. 

In Pakistan democracy has had an uphill struggle. As 
in Congress India the political sphere is dominated by a 
single great political party, the Muslim League. And 
again as in India the Kashmir problem has hampered 
progress in the economic field and reacted on political 
development. So far it has not been possible to frame a 
new constitution. <A group of fanatical Mullas and Maula- 
vis is giving trouble by demanding what they regard as an 
Islamic Constitution that would in fact be a negation of 
democracy. Public opinion is opposed to anything of the 
kind and there is ground for hope that with a settlement 
of the Kashmir problem and an improvement in the 
economic outlook democracy may survive and flourish in 
Pakistan. 

It is an open question whether, pace Mr Chester Bowles, 
a firm and stable government in Pakistan based on demo- 
cracy is not of equal, if not of greater importance for world 
peace than a similar development in India. Such an 
example set by Pakistan would have reactions in all the 
Muslim States in South-East Asia, in the Middle East, 
Indonesia, Afghanistan, Persia, Iraq, Syria, and Egypt. 
Non-Muslim India could not compete. She might possibly 
influence Burma and Siam. 

Pakistan has not always observed the requirements of 
democratic rule. Like India, in two provinces, the Panjab 
and Sind, parliamentary government was for a time 
replaced by Governor’s rule; some legal experts doubt 
whether the dismissal by the Governor-General of the Prime 
Minister of the Central Government, Khwaja Nazim-ud 
Din, a few months ago, was strictly constitutional. But 
was it not essential in a time of emergency ? 

Democracy counts for little in Persia. A parliamentary 
constitution was set up as far back as 1906; a semi-feudal 
oligarchy of landowners with other wealthy elements has, 
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however, manipulated it in their own interests, usually with 
the tacit approval and support of the Crown. The Shah 
has shown an inclination to respect the constitution now 
that he has overthrown the Musaddiq régime. It seems 
certain that as a last resource for maintaining his position 
Dr Musaddig was intriguing with the Tudeh Communist 
party to establish an entente with Russia, a movement that 
might have had very dangerous consequences. The 
United States has again shown its readiness to provide 
material help to the Persian Government both in the 
economic field and in developing its military potential. 
There is some hope that the oil dispute may be settled and 
with it a renewal of the friendship of former days between 
the British and Persian governments. 

In the Arab world democracy flickers feebly. Iraq has 
ostensibly a democratic régime ; as in Persia, rich land- 
lords, Shaikhs, big merchants, and lawyers—lawyers i. 
becoming a political élite in the Middle East—have suc- 
ceeded in circumventing popular movements to _ the 
frustration of the intelligentsia of the towns. But despite 
the absence of popular support there has been a reasonably 
decent government under the leadership of Nur-ed-din 
Pasha, a statesman whose experience goes back to the days 
when the Turks still ruled. He is in power at the moment. 
Iraq enjoys the immense advantage of a huge oil revenue 
and, over and above this, has millions of acres of fertile 
land awaiting development. Popular support should be 
assured if these advantages are utilised for the benefit of 
the people generally. The country is under-populated and 
Iraq might, with advantage to itself, extend a welcome to 
half a million of the Arab refugees from Palestine. 

In Syria for the past ten years or so the political intelli- 
gentsia has failed to produce anything resembling a real 
democracy. Military coups d’état have followed in quick 
succession ; the old gang of incompetent politicians seems 
to have been finally displaced by General Shishakly, who 
led the last military coup. He has devised a new constitu- 
tion based on American models. Western parliamentary 
government, in his view, with a Cabinet responsible to the 
legislature, is impossible in Asian countries. He has been 
elected as the first President. Whether he will evolve a 
form of democracy from a military dictatorship remains to 
be seen. By co-operation in economic development and 
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help in the supply of modern equipment to the army the 
U.S.A. should be able to counteract the prevalent xeno- 
phobia in Syria. 

In the tiny State of the Lebanon with its population of a 
million the course of democracy runs in a manner much 
the same as in Syria. The Lebanese Christians, who are a 
small majority of the population, regard the Arab League 
with apprehension and regret the disappearance of the 
protective influence of France. 

In the Arabian peninsula there is no semblance of the 
democracy known to Western nations. 

The above sketch of democratic movements in Asian 
countries leads to the conclusion that democracy in them 
has failed to develop to a point at which it would be a 
support to the West in the crisis which not only faces it but 
South-East Asia and Arab countries as well. Nowhere in 
that part of the world has it been a real success. National- 
ism, of which so much has been made by Asian politicians, 
has not developed into patriotism, economic discontent is 
becoming more and more a disturbing element in Asian 
politics, conditions which Communism loses no time in 


exploiting. There is a good deal to be said for the view 
put forward a short time ago in the American periodical 


‘ 


“ar Eastern Survey,’ ‘ that the crisis stems basically from 
the persistent failure of the democratic way transplanted 
to the East.’ 

There is reason for the opinion that the Western system 
of democracy is not necessarily ideal for the backward 
countries of Asia. Where this is so one might perhaps 
expect that the countries concerned will ultimately work 
out a road of their own more suitable to their political 
development. In most of the countries concerned, as 
already noted, a corrupt and irresponsible oligarchy has 
been able to pervert parliamentary institutions to their 
own advantage. There is something to be said here for 
General Sheskakly’s adoption of American precedents. 
The system of an irremovable executive would counteract 
the endless intrigues for ministerial appointments that 
governments have to face. 

If democracy is to survive in the Asian countries con- 
sidered in this article, a prerequisite is the invention of an 
electoral system that will defeat the machinations of the 
demagogue, the professional politician of the towns. This 
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might make it possible for the countryside to be represented 
by people who really understand its interests. 

The difficulties that confront the West both in the 
Middle East and South-East Asia can only be overcome if 
the West attracts the friendship and confidence of the 
people of those regions and by doing so helps to dissipate 
the miasma of suspicion and calumny which in so many 
cases Asian politicians have infused into their relations 
with the West. 

The campaign should open with a sustained offensive 
in the cultural and propaganda field generally, with the 
object of meeting the Soviet propaganda effort and setting 
the West in a true light as against the calumnies of the 
demagogue. Soviet strategy adopts subtle methods of 
putting its gospel across. The Kremlin sends Muslims of 
ability to its embassies in Muslim countries. Marxist prin- 
ciples are described as being so close to those of Islam that 
the Prophet Muhammed himself might be looked on as the 
first Communist. The Soviet Government is allergic to 
genuine democracy—it does not harmonise with Soviet 
principles—and endeavours to disrupt progress towards it, 
its agents often using Rightist and Nationalist extremists 
to defeat popular movements. A year or so ago an Ameri- 
can Assistant Secretary of State was quoted as saying that 
the U.S.A. was losing the world-wide cultural war with the 
Soviet Union in the face of the gigantic propaganda 
offensive Soviet agents were carrying on. In this con- 
nection the comments of an Indian writer, Mr Masani, in 
the American periodical ‘ Foreign Affairs ’ of a year ago are 
worth quoting. Indian Communists, he tells us, are fore- 
casting that India will follow the example of China in five 
years time. If the West wants to prevent this, and to 
stand in the way of Communism, it must not only make a 
sustained effort to defeat poverty in Asia, it must meet and 
overcome Soviet propaganda. ‘ Let America prove to the 
Asians that it can uphold justice ; that it can win the world 
war if it should come. Something dynamic is needed,’ 
Mr Masani asserts, * to strike a responsive chord in Asian 
hearts.’ 

Democracy in that great sweep of the Asian world from 
the Pacific to the Mediterranean that has so far kept out 
of the Communist orbit has not had a real chance of 
attracting the support of the masses. Conditions have 
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been unfavourable : the cold war ; stresses and strains in 
the economic field ; party quarrels and intrigues in the 
Philippines, Burma, Indonesia, Syria, Iraq, Egypt, for 
example; the Communist propaganda offensive; the 
anxieties, hatreds, and frustrations caused by dissensions 
over Kashmir; the Persian trouble and the problem of 
the Jews in Palestine—all this has been an obstacle to 
progress. That obstacle must be exorcised if democracy is 
to find a place in the hearts of the people and if indeed 
South-East Asia and the Arab world are not to fall into the 
abyss of Communism. Here is the real crisis of Western 
democracy. It can only be overcome when complete confi- 
dence and understanding are developed between the West 
and the non-Communist Asia. 


WILLIAM BARTON. 


Some Recent Books—continued from page 140. 


‘ Papyrus,’ said Pliny, should be regarded ‘as the 
principal and essential organ of human civilisation and 
history.’ But papyrus itself was a comparatively late 
development in writing material. It is indeed a far cry 
from the early clay tablets to the bejewelled Gospels of 
Lindisfarne, but the whole history of the written book is 
covered by David Diringer in ‘The Hand Produced 
Book’ (Hutchinson). Asa survey it is splendidly detailed 
and documented. It is full of essential information and, 
in spite of its immense range and erudition, nowhere 
beyond the scope of the average layman. ‘The quest of 
the written records of man is an exciting story. Consider- 
ing their fragility, it is miraculous that so much has sur- 
vived. It is a great tribute to the patient work of the 
scholar and the scientific specialist that such a full book 
could be written. In these days of mass book production 
the work of the professional scribe seems unrelievedly 
laborious. Yet the number and wide distribution of 
identical MSS. prove that copying must have been a highly 
productive occupation. The great merit of this book is 
that Mr Diringer has found it possible to contain all his 
material in one volume. ‘There have been many books on 
specialised sections of this subject and these have provided 
invaluable data for this work. It is the highest praise to 
compare it favourably with the author's earlier work on 
the Alphabet. 
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WHEN Donald Tovey delivered the Romanes Lecture—in 
1936—he delighted his audience with an aside which (unless 
my memory deceives me) differed appreciably from the 
published text. ‘ When I was an undergraduate,’ he said, 
‘everything was either “ rotten ’”’ or “ ripping.’’ Nowa- 
days, I understand that things are either “ septic’”’ or 
‘wizard ’’; but somehow I fancy that the things them- 
selves are very much the same as they always were.’ 

If an undergraduate of to-day could suddenly be 
transplanted into the Oxford of fifty years ago it is probably 
differences in little, superficial, unimportant matters that 
would first attract his attention He would be surprised 
to see his predecessors wearing bowler hats on Sunday and 
walking about the streets arm-in-arm. At lectures, he 
would wonder why the girls did not wear academic dress 
and perhaps think the audience ill-mannered for hurrying 
out of the lecture-room in front of the lecturer. He would 
certainly stare in astonishment if he caught sight of the 
impressive bearded figure of the Provost of Queen’s driving 
in an open landau drawn by a pair of fine horses, or saw the 
horse-trams jogging down the High and vindicating, un- 
known to him, the superiority of Oxford by having two 
horses instead of a single horse like the trams at Cambridge. 
Yet he would soon find that many things were the same as 
they are to-day. ‘ Torpids’ and ‘* Eights ’—cricket in the 
parks—the Union debates on Thursday—the Balliol con- 
certs on Sunday evenings after hall—the O.U.D.S. pro- 
ductions of Shakespeare—the Bach Choir—these were 
regular features of Oxford life in the first decade of the 
century. The tutorial system was firmly established ; 
and many of the books that are studied now were studied 
then, at least by those reading classics, history, theology, 
or law. In the Honour School of Modern History, for 
example, Stubbs’ ‘ Select Charters’ was already a text- 
book (though then compulsory for all) and Aristotle’s 
‘ Politics ’ and a portion of the ‘ Leviathan ’ were set books 
for the paper in political science. 

When an Oxford man recalls his distant undergraduate 
days it is primarily of his college that he thinks. I was 
fortunate enough to be a member of New College; and 
perhaps it has changed less than many other colleges 
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partly because the traditional connection with Winchester 
is still maintained, partly because it was already a very 
progressive college in 1904. Of course it is difficult for a 
man to be impartial about his old college, but it is not 
impossible, at least for one who has been a tutor of another 
society for so long that loyalty to it has become inveterate ; 
and certainly no impartial judge could deny the claim of 
New College to distinction—though I doubt whether we 
undergraduates, for all our loyalty, realised what a remark- 
able place it was. Spooner had recently become Warden 
and by shrewdness and kindliness was winning a respect 
much better deserved than the rather odd renown which 
has given his name a place in the dictionary.* Among 
the New College dons of that time, H. A. L. Fisher, the 
senior history tutor, was destined to be a cabinet minister 
before he succeeded Spooner as Warden, and seven of the 
others—if one includes H. P. Allen, the organist—subse- 
quently became professors either in Oxford or elsewhere, 
while those who never occupied professorial chairs included 
H. W. B. Joseph, the philosopher, and Hastings Rashdall, 
of whom it was said with justice that he was well-qualified 
to be a professor in three subjects—theology, philosophy, 
and history. Nor were the undergraduates of that genera- 
tion unworthy of these fine teachers. Many of the highest 
promise were denied the kind of distinction that only comes 
with mature years, for their achievement is inscribed upon 
the roll of those who fell in the First World War. But 
in spite of that grievous destruction it is remarkable that 
the undergraduates in residence at New College during 
one or more of the four academic years beginning at 
Michaelmas 1904 included two who became cabinet minis- 
ters, five who became bishops, two fiiture judges, seven- 
teen who became either university professors or fellows of 
colleges, and at least ten whose distinguished work in the 
spheres of law, medicine, or administration has been 
recognised by a knighthood, while in addition to all these 
one is reminded of fine achievement in diverse fields by 


* The Rev. W. A. Spooner was Warden from 1903 to 1924. His pre- 
decessor Warden Sewell had held the office for 43 years and was known among 
New College men as ‘ The Shirt,’ because, thinking the figures of Adam and 
Eve in one of the chapel windows to be insufficiently clothed in their fig-leaves, 
he had shirt-like garments painted over them—garments that may be seen to 
this day with sprigs of the peccant fig-leaves protruding beyond their edges. 
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the names—to mention only those no longer living-—of 
Geoffrey Whitworth, Geoffrey Scott, R. O. Morris, and 
Philip Anthony Brown. 

For the whole university it was a notable period. At 
the end of 1903 Vinogradoff was appointed to the Corpus 
chair of Jurisprudence. In 1904 Osler (reputed at that 
time to be the greatest of living physicians) became Regius 
Professor of Medicine, Firth Regius Professor of Modern 
History, and Walter Raleigh Professor of English Litera- 
ture. Dicey held the Vinerian chair; Cook Wilson was 
Professor of Logic; Sanday, Lady Margaret Professor of 
Divinity ; Driver, Professor of Hebrew ; Parry, Professor 
of Music ; Andrew Bradley, Professor of Poetry. Arthur 
{vans was Keeper of the Ashmolean. Gilbert Murray did 
not indeed become Regius Professor of Greek until 1908, 
but he had returned to Oxford some years earlier and his 
name appeared in the lecture-list for Michaelmas Term, 
1905. And the college tutors and lecturers included 
Haverfield and Myres in ancient history ; Joachim, Prit- 
chard, J. A. Smith, W. D. Ross, and William Temple in 
philosophy; <A. L. Smith, Grant Robertson, Edward 
Armstrong, H. W. C. Davis, and Ernest Barker in Modern 
History ; Holdsworth and Geldart in law; Ernest de 
Sélincourt in English literature ; J. S. Haldane in physi- 
ology. EF. H. Bradley held a fellowship at Merton, though 
he took (I think) no active part in the teaching work 
of the university. As regards the undergraduates, one 
can at least say that the Oxford of those days has made 
its influence felt in various spheres. Among ministers 
of the Crown, besides Lord Simonds, Lord Jowitt, and 
Lord Harlech (who were at New College), one notes that 
Mr Attlee took his degree from University College in 1904, 
that Lord Selborne came up to the same college the next 
year and Lord Soulbury the year after that, and that Lord 
Percy of Newcastle came up to Christ Church in 1904. 
Besides the present Archbishop of Canterbury—a freshman 
of 1906—those who were undergraduates at some time or 
other between Michaelmas 1904 and Michaelmas 1907 
included J. N. C. Wand, now Bishop of London, two 
successive occupants of the see of Winchester (Dr Haigh 
and Dr Williams), and eight other future diocesan bishops. 
Two future judges were undergraduates at Christ Church, 
a third was at Corpus, and a fourth at Oriel. Monsignor 
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Ronald Knox, heralded by the ‘Signa Severa’ he had 
already put forth at Eton, came up to Balliol in 1906 
together with Professor Julian Huxley: the undergraduates 
already in residence there included J. D. Beazley and 
F. W. Leith Ross. In the sphere of literature the period 
was less notable than some others. Sir Compton Mac- 
kenzie had graduated from Magdalen in the summer of 
1904, but Flecker was at Trinity and Humbert Wolfe at 
Wadham, and future professors of poetry were to be found 
at University and at Oriel. T. E. Lawrence came up to 
Jesus in Michaelmas Term, 1907. The great days of 
Oxford music were just beginning under the inspiring 
influence of H. P. Allen. J. F. Shaw (Aubin Raymar) 
was organ-scholar at Keble, until he was succeeded in 1906 
by H. G. Ley. George Butterworth was at Trinity; and 
Sir Adrian Boult came up to Christ Church in 1908. But 
the two things which definitely mark these years as the 
start of a new epoch in the history of Oxford are the 
arrival of the first Rhodes scholars and the planning of a 
new phase of extra-mural teaching in connection with the 
Workers’ Educational Association. 

About half-a-dozen Rhodes scholars began their Oxford 
careers in 1903; but the first full contingent came up a 
year later. They showed their academic mettle in no 
uncertain manner, for one of them won the Ireland (in 1905) 
and was elected fellow of Exeter College; two others 
obtained college fellowships in Oxford ; and another three 
eventually became university professors—at Heidelberg, 
Iowa, and Toronto.* 

The movement for the co-operation of universities with 
the W.E.A. was not confined to Oxford ; but Oxford led 
the way, and it was the Oxford *‘ Joint Committee,’ set up 
in 1907, which planned and started the first tutorial classes. 
Much was due to four senior dons—aA. L. Smith of Balliol 
(subsequently Master of that college), Sidney Ball of St 
John’s, H. H. Turner of New College, and T. B. Strong, 
then Dean of Christ Church—but the chief stimulus in 
Oxford came from William Temple and Alfred Zimmern. 
Temple was first introduced to the movement by R. H. 
Tawney in 1905. Along with Albert Mansbridge, the 


* Professor K. B. von Miller of Munich was one of those who came up in 


19038. 
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founder of the W.E.A., he acted as joint secretary of the 
Oxford Tutorial Classes Committee in its first formative 
years and was president of the W.E.A. from 1908 to 1924. 
Most of the tutorial class tutors in those early days were 
young Oxford men: among them Tawney was preemi- 
nent, but Henry Clay (now Sir Henry Clay) and F. W. 
Kolthammer also played leading parts and the names of 
P. A. Brown and A. G. Heath, both of whom came up to 
New College in 1905 and fell in France ten years later, 
should not be forgotten. In the light of subsequent history 
all this seems only the due fulfilment of an obvious and 
much needed task, but at the time the development 
appeared revolutionary, and to some rather alarming. It 
is on record that the name of the future archbishop, as 
president of the W.E.A., was on a list of suspected persons 
compiled by the C.I.D. during the First World War. 

The response of young Oxford to this educational call 
was only one expression of a certain missionary spirit which 
also showed itself in other directions and seems somehow to 
contrast with the trends in contemporary Cambridge as 
depicted in Mr Harrod’s life of Keynes. Interest in politics 
was wide-spread and largely focused upon hopes of social 
betterment. The political loyalties of undergraduates were 
still almost entirely divided between the two traditional 
parties ; but the Conservatives saw in protection a remedy 
for unemployment and the Liberals were increasingly 
drawn towards radical measures of social reform. One 
may fairly recognise manifestations of the same spirit in 
the concentrated study of unemployment made by Lord 
Beveridge, who had graduated from Balliol in 1901 and 
was sub-warden of Toynbee Hall from 1903 to 1905, and 
also in the devoted work among poor lads in South London 
accomplished by Alexander Patterson, who was an under- 
graduate at University College from 1902 to 1906. Even 
the musical renaissance had a missionary aspect, and many 
musical undergraduates went out to give concerts of classical 
music in two north Oxfordshire villages—a_ successful 
experiment which owed much to Sir Victor Schuster and 
the present Bishop of Truro, who were undergraduates at 
New College. 

To an Oxford man looking back over the years it is an 
obvious temptation to see the past in a rosy light. But it 
would be an injustice to the old Oxford to consider the 
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changes that have made the university what it is to-day 
without recognising the vigour of its life and the range of 
its influence under conditions which in comparison with the 
present were in many ways narrow and cramping. Expan- 
sion has been great and manifold. In the old days the total 
number of undergraduates was comparatively small and 
women students, though admitted to lectures and examina- 
tions, were not very numerous and were not members of 
the university. Moreover, the undergraduates were drawn 
for the most part from a restricted section of the population 
and undoubtedly included many who could not by modern 
standards be regarded as fitted by nature for the intellectual 
discipline of a university—a few indeed who, almost as a 
matter of course, came up for a year or so to have a taste 
of college life after their public schools and departed without 
taking even a pass degree. Of the unfit a certain propor- 
tion may not unjustly be described as belonging to the 
‘idle rich’ ; but a more serious if less obvious and provoca- 
tive weakness was presented by the sons—often the worthy 
and industrious sons—of professional men, who were sent 
up to Oxford, sometimes at a great sacrifice on the part of 
their parents, only because that was traditionally the right 
thing, and in spite of the fact that they were not intellectu- 
ally suited for academic studies and would probably have 
been happier as well as more useful in walks of life other 
than those for which a university degree course was a 
desirable preparation. The range of studies too was smaller 
than it has since become. 

The magnitude of some of the changes can be measured. 
During the three years 1903-5 the average Michaelmas 
intake of freshmen (not counting the women students) was 
804. The corresponding average for the two years 1950 
and 1952 was 1,693; and in addition 327 women students, 
now full meinbers of the university, came into residence in 
Michaelmas term 1950 and 331 in Michaelmas term 1952.* 
But an even more striking change is revealed by the 
statistics of the final honour schools. In 1901 the class 
lists of those schools contained 490 names of which 46 
were women. In 1951 they contained (exclusive of the 
few taking ‘ shortened courses ’) 1,692 names of which 276 


* The ‘ Oxford Magazine,’ from which I have obtained these figures, did 
not publish lists of matriculands in 1951. 
Vol. 292.—No. 599. F 
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were women. A first class was obtained by 63 men and 5 
women in the former year and by 123 men and 15 women 
fifty years later. In the same period the number of fourth 
classes merely increased from 61 to 83. These figures are 
very significant. In the first place, the increase in the 
number reading for honours has been far greater than the 
total increase in the number of undergraduates; and even 
this does not adequately indicate the rise in academic 
standards, for at the beginning of the century almost all 
those who did not take honours read for a pass degree, 
but nowadays the alternative of research degrees (some of 
which did not exist at all in the earlier period) accounts 
for many of those who did not figure in the class lists.* 
But, secondly, though the number of ‘ firsts’ has not in- 
creased in anything like the same proportion as the total 
for all classes, it has more than doubled, while the fourths 
have only increased by 36 per cent. as compared with a 
246 per cent. increase for the total. 

In the half-century the popularity of the various 
honour schools has changed considerably, though Modern 
History retains its preeminence. The three largest schools 
in 1901 were Modern History (154), Literae Humaniores 
(146), and Jurisprudence (57) ; in 1951 they were Modern 
History (354), Modern Languages (212), and English 
Literature (210). Jurisprudence, though its numbers more 
than doubled between the two dates, had sunk to fifth 
place and Literze Humaniores to sixth place. The latter 
school and Theology are the only schools to show an 
actual decline in numbers. In 1901, of the 23 names in 
the English Literature list, 21 were those of women: in 
1951, men were in a large majority—141 as compared with 
69 women. If we lump together the schools of Mathematics 
and the various branches of Natural Science (including the 
new school of Psychology, Philosophy, and Physiology, 
though part of its curriculum belongs to the humanities) 
we get a total of 439 in 1951 out of the total for all schools 
of 1692, while in 1901 the class lists of such schools (then 
limited to the school of mathematics and the combined list 


* In the academic year 1900-1901 only two students proceeded to the 
degree of B.Litt. as compared with 73 in 1950-1951. In the latter year the 
degree of D.Phil., which did not exist until after the First World War, was 
conferred upon 144 students. But many of these had previously taken a 
final honours school. 
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for various branches of Natural Science) show a total of 
70 names out of the total for all schools of 490—a seventh 
as compared with over a fourth in 1951. 

To describe in any detail the changes that have taken 

place in the curriculum would be a complicated task and the 
result would make very dreary reading. But in a rough 
and ready way one may perhaps indicate the general nature 
of the developments as twofold—on the one hand, drastic 
alterations in the requirements of the preliminary examina- 
tions; and on the other hand, an increase in the number of 
the final honour schools. In the preliminary examinations, 
Greek has long ceased to be a compulsory subject—as it 
was in the old days for all except those who (not being 
uropean British subjects) were allowed to offer a classical 
oriental language as a substitute either for Greek or for 
Latin. The examination in Holy Scripture, which had to 
be taken by everybody except oriental students and con- 
scientious objectors, has been abolished. <A variety of new 
preliminaries, designed to suit the needs of undergraduates 
intending to read for different honour schools, have been 
created. In particular ‘ Honour Moderations in Natural 
Science ’ now has a place beside the older Honour Modera- 
tions in classics and mathematics. As regards the final 
honour schools, six wholly new schools have been set up 
since the Modern Language School made its first appearance 
in 1905. The oldest and most popular of these is the 
school of Philosophy, Politics, and Economics, which in 
1951 could show a class-list of 196 names, exclusive of 
those taking the ‘ shortened courses’ devised as a tem- 
porary means for meeting post-war needs. The other new 
final schools are—in order of seniority—-Geography, Agri- 
culture, Forestry, the school of Psychology, Philosophy, 
and Physiology, and the school of Music. 

In the older schools too there have been some notable 
developments. Thus Portuguese and Medieval and Mod- 
ern Greek have been added to the languages that may 
be offered in the Modern Language School, and Chinese 
is now one of the languages a man may take in the School 
of Oriental Studies. Similarly, Roman-Dutch Law has 
been introduced into the curriculum of the School of 
Jurisprudence. Engineering Science and Biochemistry now 
figure among the subjects included in the Honour School 
of Natural Science and, on the other hand, Astronomy 

F 2 
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(an option that in fact was never chosen) has been re- 
moved from the ‘finals’ list and a place found for it 
among the subjects that may be taken in scientific ‘ Honour 
Moderations.’ In Modern History perhaps the chief 
changes have been the inclusion of more recent periods, the 
omission of elementary economics, and the relegation of 
Stubbs’ ‘ Select Charters ’ to optional status. In the early 
years of the century the papers on English political history 
did not extend beyond the accession of Victoria, and until 
the examination in 1906 the most modern period of foreign 
history was that ending in 1815, while now the correspond- 
ing dates are 1914 and 1939. In Literze Humaniores— 
still the hub of Oxford culture—the ‘ stated subjects ’ have 
been little altered in their main features, but the list of 
optional special subjects has been nearly doubled, the most 
notable additions being perhaps those dealing with ancient 
economic history, with numismatics, and with the philo- 
sophy of Hegel. In classical Honour Moderations, Demos- 
thenes and Cicero no longer appear among the compulsory 
texts, and an enlarged list of special subjects now includes 
one in Homeric archaeology. 

But it is men and not the details of its various curricula 
that make a university, and perhaps the most significant 
of all the changes that have occurred during the present 
century is the multiplication of the sources from which the 
supply of undergraduates is obtained. The published lists 
of names are not quite complete in the information they 
afford, for in a few cases the schools at which the men were 
previously educated are not recorded or are not precisely 
described, while for the women students the means of 
comparison are wanting, as women were not included in 
the lists before they became members of the university. 
None the less, as regards the men, the magnitude of the 
change can be gauged with sufficient accuracy by a rough 
comparison between the freshmen who came up at Michael- 
mas 1900 and those of Michaelmas 1950. At the earlier 
date they numbered 739 and even then were drawn from 
some two hundred schools, universities, and university 
colleges, while twenty are described as educated by private 
tuition. In 1950 more than 550 schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities contributed to supply a total of 1600 odd. But, 
further, in 1900 more than half the freshmen were pro- 
vided by twenty famous schools and ten of these (Eton, 
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Winchester, Rugby, Harrow, Marlborough, Charterhouse, 
Wellington, Haileybury, St Paul’s, and Clifton) provided 
275 of them, while on the other hand the great grammar 
schools, with the exception of Manchester, were very 
meagrely represented. By 1950 the pattern of things was 
radically altered. Some public schools certainly sent larger 
numbers than formerly— Radley, indeed, nineteen instead 
of eight, St Edwards, Oxford, fourteen instead of two, 
Westminster, thirteen instead of seven—but the total 
contribution of the above-named ten was substantially less 
than it had been fifty years before. An increased contin- 
gent came from some of the great grammar schools—in 
particular, ten from Leeds instead of one; but a much 
more significant feature of the 1950 lists is the appearance 
in them of so many schools that are not found at all in 
those of 1900. Most of these schools contributed only one 
or two individuals ; but one notes among them a dozen 
high schools and grammar schools with a combined con- 
tingent of sixty-one. Then the leading Roman Catholic 
schools (Ampleforth, Beaumont, Downside, Stonyhurst, and 
the Oratory) show a total of thirty-two as compared with 
nine in 1900, Ampleforth alone sending nineteen—a larger 
number than Harrow. And twelve of the freshmen came 
from Ruskin College, which, like Ampleforth, had made 
no appearance in the lists fifty years before. Yet in noth- 
ing is the change more marked than in the numbers coming 
to Oxford from other universities. Even among the fresh- 
men of 1900 there were a few who did so, but they numbered 
less than a score, and the universities that sent them could 
be counted on one’s fingers. In 1950 the matriculands 
included students from some ninety different universities. 
The advent of the Rhodes scholars has of course been a 
large factor in this development. But many of the con- 
tributory universities are outside the scope of Rhodes’ 
benefaction. They include seventeen universities in the 
British Isles and universities in France, Italy, Spain, Hol- 
land, Norway, Greece, Yugoslavia, Egypt, India, Pakistan, 
Ceylon, and China. And the international role of Oxford 
is likely to be increased in the future as a result of the 
benefactions of the late M. Antonin Besse. 

On the whole the various elements in modern under- 
graduate Oxford seem to be pretty well mingled in most of 
the colleges. In Magdalen, for example, the seventy-five 
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freshmen who came up at Michaelmas 1950 were drawn 
from fourteen universities and forty-seven schools. And 
though one year’s intake represents, of course, scarcely a 
third of the men in residence at the time, the lists of 
entrants for that date show that every college (including 
St Edmund’s Hall) received boys from the greater day- 
schools, from schools not belonging to the Headmaster’s 
Conference, and from one or more of the ten great public 
schools which fifty years earlier had made the maximum 
contribution. The Rugbeians were distributed among 
fourteen colleges, the Etonians, Wykehamists, and Car- 
thusians among eleven, the twelve freshmen from Ruskin 
among seven colleges and St Catharine’s Society. Every 
college received students from other universities, and 
eighteen colleges (including St Edmund’s Hall) had a share 
in the contingent from the Catholic schools mentioned 
above. 

Scarcely less noteworthy than the changes in the under- 
graduate population are three developments among the 
dons. The dons of the women’s college, as full members of 
the university, now share in its councils and government. 
Secondly a superannuation scheme has been established, 
with retiring ages that differ from college to college, but are 
normally later for heads of houses than for professors and 
readers, and later for these last than for the tutors of 
colleges. For college tutors the age for retirement was 
usually fixed at sixty, but modifications have recently been 
introduced in the direction of raising the age by a few years 
both for them and for professors and readers. And, lastly, 
the decline in clerical influence, which was already marked 
before the end of the last century, has continued. In 
1904 thirteen colleges and St Edmund’s Hall had clerical 
heads: now, apart from St Edmund’s Hall and the new 
foundation of St Peter’s Hall, the Dean of Christ Church, 
the Master of Pembroke, and the Warden of Keble are the 
only heads in holy orders. As regards the fellows and 
tutors of colleges it is scarcely possible to measure the 
change with exactness, for the lists in the university 
calendars for the earlier period include, no doubt, some 
fellows who were non-resident ; but with this qualification 
it may be noted that in 1904 the fellows of the older colleges 
and the ‘students’ of Christ Church (exclusive of the 
canons) included sixty-six who were in orders, while 
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nowadays it is unusual for a college to have more than one 
clerical fellow (the chaplain) and the total number for these 
colleges appears to have fallen, by 1952, to a bare twenty. 
Keble, which in 1904 was the only college classed as a 
“new foundation’ had then a clerical Sub-Warden and 
three clerical tutors: now its Sub-Warden is a layman 
and the list of fellows (it had no ‘ fellows ’ in 1904) includes 
only one clergyman, who acts as chaplain. Of the two 
‘new foundations ’ which have come into existence in the 
present century, St Peter’s Hall has two clerical fellows, 
but the fellows of St Antony’s College are all laymen. 
Moreover, when the functions and powers of ‘ Convocation ’ 
were drastically curtailed as part of the reforms which 
followed the Royal Commission of 1919-22, this involved 
in fact a great diminution of clerical influence upon 
university legislation, for, because it was more usual for 
clergymen than for graduates in other professions to 
proceed to the master’s degree and keep their names 
on the books, Convocation was very largely a clerical 
body. 

That all these changes, and particularly the great in- 
crease in numbers, have created many knotty problems 
and imposed hard tasks upon the university and its colleges 
goes without saying. The stones of Oxford bear witness 
to the efforts that have been made to meet new require- 
ments. New buildings, some of them fully worthy of their 
lovely setting and some less worthy, have been added to 
college after college. We have a huge ‘ New Bodleian’ 
and a great range of new laboratories along the edge of the 
Parks. Much has been done and much remainstodo. The 
problems and the tasks are manifold. But one problem and 
one task stands out, transcending all the rest both in diffi- 
culty and importance—the maintenance of college life with 
all that it means at its best both in comradeship between 
undergraduates studying different subjects and in the way 
of a tutorial system that gives them continuous opportunity 
of individual discussion with teachers who are learners 
themselves and have sufficient leisure for wide reading and 
for research. The true differentia of university education 
is surely that it engages the mind upon the frontiers of 
knowledge, passing beyond the mere learning of facts to the 
weighing of evidence and the discussion of problems. But 
the growth of knowledge has pushed the frontiers back, so 
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that they can only be reached by concentrated specialisa- 
tion in study. And the danger of narrowness involved in 
such specialisation gives an added educational importance 
to the life of college rooms and the association of students 
of different subjects and variegated prejudices in those 
long friendly talks and arguments about all things under 
the sun, which, even in the old days, meant so much for the 
enlargement of sympathy and understanding. Another 
factor too has enhanced the value of these things and also 
of the tutorial system. Many undergraduates to-day are 
much better educated than their parents and have reached 
the universities because their native abilities have dis- 
tinguished them from their schoolfellows and the friends of 
their boyhood. But coming thus from homes in which 
serious subjects can hardly be discussed as they need to 
have them discussed and from schools where neither their 
schoolfellows nor their teachers may be their intellectual 
equals, contact on equal terms with undergraduates of 
parts not inferior to their own, and the discussion and 
criticism of their essays by the trained mind of a college 
tutor, are for them especially important elements in a 
university education. Yet the maintenance of these essen- 
tial features of college life is made difficult by financial 
pressure. It is hard for colleges not to pursue a line of 
least resistance which, if followed, must conduce to their 
obliteration. For the broad and easy way to solvency is 
to increase the number of undergraduates without increas- 
ing the number of tutors. And that must impair one or 
other of the fundamental conditions of the tutorial system 

either lessening the intimacy of the relation between 
tutor and pupil or depriving the tutor of the leisure which 
he must have if he is to be a learner as well as a teacher. 
The mere increase in the size of a college beyond a certain 
point imperils that association of undergraduates reading 
for different schools which is the true prophylactic against 
the dangers of specialisation. For, as was pointed out a 
few years ago by the then Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge, 
in a very large college men tend to fall into sets composed 
of those studying the same subjects. If the expansion of 
Oxford continues, it is to be hoped that room will be found 
by the foundation of new colleges and not by further 
enlargement of those that exist already. 


REGINALD LENNARD. 





Art. 7.—THE REAL LEWIS CARROLL. 


WRITING in 1932 on the centenary of Charles Ludwidge 
Dodgson’s birth, Mr Langford Reed declared ‘ that the 
personality of England’s greatest and most popular 
humorist is probably less known than that of any famous 
literary Englishman since Shakespeare.’ Whether Mr 
Reed was right or wrong, it cannot be maintained that 
there was any shortage of materials from which to study 
Lewis Carroll’s personality, though Mr Reed may have been 
the first to present them in a popular form. 

In making this statement, however, Mr Reed, though he 
probably did not realise it, was adding substantially to the 
Lewis Carroll legend. This is a legend of secrecy which has 
grown up round Dodgson, and which began harmlessly 
enough in his own wish to avoid the publicity with which 
he was threatened by the growing fame of Lewis Carroll’s 
works: ‘it being my earnest wish,’ he wrote to Sidney 
Low, editor of ‘The St. James’s Gazette’ in 1890, ‘ to 
remain, personally, in the obscurity of a private individual. 
In fact it is for that very purpose that I continue to use 
that nom de plume.’ 

With the reticence natural to the Victorians, but so 
alien to the tastes of to-day, Dodgson’s nephew Stuart 
Collingwood, in the official biography of 1898, gave a formal 
picture of his uncle. He quoted many passages from 
Dodgson’s ‘ Diaries’ and letters, but usually left these 
to speak for themselves and drew few conclusions from 
them. More intimate pictures were presented in magazine 
articles and small booklets by various of Dodgson’s child- 
friends, notably Isa Bowman and Beatrice Hatch, and 
others were added about the time of the centenary. When 
Mr Reed came to write his biography there was already a 
considerable body of material published, and his own addi- 
tions consisted mainly in a few more reminiscences of sur- 
viving child-friends and some passages of relatively little 
importance from unpublished letters. Thirteen years later 
Mrs Florence Becker Lennon produced the fullest and most 
detailed biography of Lewis Carroll so far to appear ; but 
beyond amassing a myriad crumbs of already published 
information and compounding the whole into ‘a damp, 
rich cake of a jolly thickness’ with the aid of her own 
inferences and conclusions, she added little to anything 
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but the darkness. And Mr A. J. Taylor, though he scat- 
tered some of the shadows in ‘ The White Knight ’ (1953), 
added many more of his own in his attempts to ‘ explain ’ 
the ‘ Alice’ books: the Oxford and contemporary back- 
ground has never been so well illuminated, but few legends 
are exposed and new force is added to many of the old ones. 

The what and the why of the Lewis Carroll legend 
depend on many circumstances, the most important per- 
haps being that Dodgson’s ‘ Diaries’ not only remained 
unpublished for fifty-five years after his death, but. were 
not made available (except in the form of short extracts 
supplied by his literary executors) to any biographers 
except Collingwood. This fact, working with the growth 
of the psychological method of biography and criticism, 
fostered the belief that there was something to hide—and 
that Dodgson’s family was hiding it. 

This idea was strengthened by what came to be more 
and more the portrait of Lewis Carroll accepted—and to a 
large degree invented—by his biographers. Considerable 
material for this conception was supplied, all in good faith, 
by Dodgson’s child-friends in their essays, reminiscences, 
and contributions—for all of those who wrote had known 
him, and so described him, during the last twenty years or 
so of his life and better, naturally, at the end than at the 
beginning of that period. If Alice Liddell, or one of her 
sisters had written intimately of Dodgson shortly after his 
death, it is probable that there would have been no legend, 
nor any need for one. But Alice did not commit her 
recollections to paper until she was in her eightieth year, 
and was able then to recapture only the most prosaic 
details and random memories of the days when Dodgson 
was inventing Wonderland. 

The picture of Dodgson most generally accepted is that 
of the elderly bachelor, morbidly anxious to preserve his 
privacy, excessively reserved and punctilious, friendly only 
with children, averse to all boys, frittering his time away 
in an atmosphere of fussy triviality, his main interests 
being the invention of logical puzzles and the methodical 
ordering of his days. The sort of man, in fact, who might 
just have written ‘ Sylvie and Bruno,’ but could not really 
have been the author of ‘ Alice.’ 

Therefore ingenious students invented what Mr Reed 
describes as ‘ The Strange Case of Professor Dodgson and 
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Mr Carroll.’ Dodgson and Carroll, they argue, were two 
distinct personalities confined, not at all comfortably, in 
the body of one disappointed and a trifle perverted Oxford 
don. Dodgson the would-be saint (though even his religi- 
ous convictions have lately been questioned) is for ever 
running away from the horrible defilements of this world, 
seeking more and more desperately to find an escape into 
the Wonderland of innocent childhood—and finding it 
continuously more and more difficult to adapt his height 
to the table on which rests the little golden key. But even 
in Wonderland, argue those of the psychoanalytical school, 
Dodgson is only burrowing blindly in his own subconscious, 
and Wonderland itself is but that very body with its vile 
desires from which this Manichean saint was seeking to 
escape. 

This meaning behind the ‘ Alice ’ books represents, as it 
were, the core of the onion which even Dodgson did not 
realise consciously. The next layer, known only to Dodg- 
son himself until Mr A. J. Taylor discovered it for us 
recently, consists of allegory, satire, and disconnected 
double-meaning drawn from the religious and other con- 
troversies of the period when it was written: the jesting 
with sacred subjects—utterly at variance with Dodgson’s 
generally recognised beliefs and generally accepted state- 
ments—can be accepted, of course, by those who follow 
Mrs Lennon in assuming that Dodgson’s acceptance of the 
Christian faith was only skin deep. 

The two outermost layers of the ‘ Alice’ onion—the 
logical nonsense which appeals to the adult reader and the 
brilliant nursery tale which appeals to the child—are too 
obvious to be taken seriously by students of the Lewis 
Carroll mystery. No obvious explanation can, indeed, be 
accepted: only a hidden reason could have produced 
either the man as he was or his books. It is not enough to 
suggest that Dodgson remained a bachelor because he pre- 
ferred bachelorhood, or enjoyed the society of little girls 
because he was happy in their company. 

The modern bias in biography asks anxiously after 
Dodgson’s ‘ love-life, and finding none on the surface, 
decides that a hidden disappointment must be the heart 
of the mystery, the reaction from which at first produced 
the ‘ Alice’ books and then the discontented, slightly per- 
verted Dodgson of the general picture. 
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To support this theory may be cited the serious poems 
reprinted in 1898 as ‘ Three Sunsets’ (but written mainly 
in the late ‘fifties and early ’sixties) and an unfortunate 
remark made by Collingwood in his biography when speak- 
ing of this collection : ‘ One cannot read this little volume 
without feeling that the shadow of some disappointment 
lay over Lewis Carroll’s life. Such I believe to have been 
the case, and it was this that gave him his wonderful sym- 
pathy with all who suffered.’ 

There is no reference to a love-affair of any sort in the 
‘ Diaries,’ nor any suggestion that one ever took place. 
Nor can it be suggested that the missing portions of the 
‘ Diaries,’ covering six years or so near the beginning, con- 
tained any reference to it. Collingwood had read all the 
missing years as well as those which survive and have now 
been published, and admitted that there was no reference 
in them nor in any letters or other writings which he had 
ever seen. It was, indeed, simply a ‘ feeling,’ and its only 
support lies in the fact that Dodgson’s eldest sister, Frances, 
shared it also. But even she could offer no proof, nor sug- 
gest any likely person, nor indeed do more than feel that 
there may have been somebody. 

The guesses which have been made are of the wildest : 
most persistent is the attempt to prove that Dodgson fell 
in love with Alice Liddell herself, and was ‘ warned off’ 
by Mrs Liddell. There is no suggestion of this in the 
‘ Diaries,’ from which indeed one gathers that Dodgson 
lost interest in Alice—and Alice in him—when she began 
to grow up. Moreover Mrs Liddell’s antagonism seems to 
have originated partly in some college dispute over a titled 
undergraduate, details of which are not given, but largely 
owing to general narrow-mindedness and subservience to 
the dictates of ‘Mrs Grundy.’ The two youngest Liddell 
girls, Rhoda and Violet (though they make a fleeting 
appearance in ‘ Through the Looking-Glass ’), spent little 
of their time with Dodgson compared with their elder 
sisters : but the added, and probably the main, reason for 
this lay in the strained relations between Dodgson and the 
Deanery, whica grew more and more antagonistic as Dodg- 
son attacked or ridiculed more and more of the Dean’s 
Christ Church reforms and structural alterations. It is 
here that we must seek for the reason of Mrs Liddell’s 
growing dislike of Dodgson to which her daughters testified 
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many years later. That she tore up Dodgson’s letters to 
the children has obviously nothing to do with this dislike ; 
but there was no earthly reason for keeping nonsense letters 
which the children had outgrown, written by an obscure 
don whom she could not possibly foresee was to be hailed 
{ngland’s greatest and most popular 


‘ 


many years later as 
humorist.’ 

His intimacy in earlier years with the elder Liddell 
children consisted of some half-dozen river picnics each 
summer, chaperoned by Wilfred or Skeffington Dodgson 
(then undergraduates at Christ Church), Robinson Duck- 
worth or some other friend, occasionally Miss Prickett the 
governess, and on one occasion two of Dodgson’s sisters. 
They also visited him in his rooms to be photographed and 
he visited them at the Deanery on one pretext or another 
two or three times a term. But he seldom saw the Dean, 
with whom he was never at all intimate, nor did Mrs Liddell 
invite him to any but the usual formal parties given by the 
head of a college. 

Thus another part of the legend seems likely to be dis- 
pelled : that Dodgson stayed with the Liddells at Llan- 
dudno and wrote or invented part of ‘ Alice’s Adventures 
in Wonderland ’ there. The ‘ Diaries’ (extant from May 
1862 onwards) prove that Dodgson did not go to Llandudno 
after that date—and that he told the main story, which 
afterwards became ‘ Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland,’ 
at Oxford on July 4 of that year, and on subsequent occa- 
sions, at Oxford, and in 1863 at Charlton Kings, near 
Cheltenham, where he did visit the Liddells, though he did 
not stay with them. 

Alice herself told her son positively that Dodgson never 
stayed with them at Llandudno: she was not certain that 
he might not have stayed at an hotel in the town, but even 
so she had no recollection of him calling on them at Llan- 
dudno. Their house, Penmorfa (now the Gogarth Hotel), 
was not ready for them much before 1864, when W. B. 
Richmond stayed there to paint his picture ‘ The Sisters,’ 
though it is possible that the Dean rented another house 
in the neighbourhood before his own was built. But it is 
more than probable that Alice’s vague recollection of a 
visit from Dodgson was to her grandmother’s house, Hetton 
Lawn, at Charlton Kings (where Dodgson certainly came 
in April 1863) and not (since * Penmorfa’ is out of the 
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question) to some purely hypothetical temporary summer 
retreat at Llandudno. 

It is not really hard to reconcile the Dodgson whom we 
now know from the ‘ Diaries’ as well as from the random 
memories of his friends and acquaintances, with the author 
of ‘ Alice,’ or to understand (granting the divine spark 
which we call genius) how he came to write what he did 
and be what he was. 

When Charles Dodgson came up to Christ Church at the 
beginning of 1851 he had behind him a childhood which was 
in its essentials by no means unusual for a young man of a 
hundred years ago, however hard it is for most people to 
imagine now. The country parson in a little village remote 
from any town, however well beloved by his parishioners, 
might have only the squire and the doctor as actual friends : 
the Dodgson children had but one recorded companion of 
their own age, Vere, the son of the Rev. Mr Bayne, Head- 
master of Warrington Grammar School—two years older 
than Charles himself—and he only an occasional visitor. 
The big family at the parsonage—there were two sisters 
older than Charles and two more sisters divided him from 
two brothers, after whom again came three more sisters 
before the final boy—lived a life of their own, and his place 
in the family fostered his gift of understanding children 
younger than himself. The prose and verse in the numer- 
ous family magazines of which he was almost the sole 
author show that ‘ Lewis Carroll’ differed only in accom- 
plishment and fulfilment from the boy editor of Daresbury 
and Croft: the inventor of games and stories for the younger 
sisters and brothers might almost have been preparing for 
the child-friendships which began even before he first knew 
Alice Liddell—as soon, in fact, as Henrietta and Edwin 
needed him no longer. 

This was the basis upon which Dodgson’s character and 
way of life were formed, but it was moulded also by an 
influence which was probably one of the most important 
in his life, and to which due regard seems never to have 
been given: his stammer. 

There is no record of when this affliction first assailed 
him, we can only say for certain that he already suffered 
from it by 1855, but it is so probable as to be almost a 
certainty that he was already stammering as a child. 
Other members of the family stammered also, though not 
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as badly as he, and the basic cause may perhaps have been 
in the propinquity of his parents, who were first cousins. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the overpowering effect 
that stammering may have upon a rather shy and sensitive 
boy: what Dodgson may have suffered at Rugby (‘ no 
earthly consideration would induce me to go through my 
three [sic] years again’) is untold—and only those who 
have suffered from this affliction are able fully to realise 
the impotent agony that such a sufferer may be called upon 
to endure where a normal person can see nothing but morbid 
super-sensitiveness. 

His experiences at Rugby may have benefited Dodgson’s 
patience and Christian charity, but they must have sent 
him to Oxford confirmed in his habit of aloofness and very 
much on guard against the young of his own age and sex. 
He was able in time to mingle more freely with his associ- 
ates in the Senior Common Room at Christ Church, even 
to form friendships—though always of a rather formal 
nature—with men like Bayne and Liddon, Reginald 
Southey and Robinson Duckworth; but the ‘ Diaries ’ 
show that he cultivated acquaintances rather than friends, 
and though sociable by inclination, entered society as an 
onlooker rather than a participant. 

Stammering and shyness form together a vicious circle 
—the more you stammer the shyer you grow, the shyer 
you are the more you stammer—and the reports of chance 
acquaintances who speak of Dodgson’s taciturnity and even 
rudeness come naturally when we consider this, just as the 
cold, disinterested delivery of his lectures is explained : 
for dissociation or the acting of a part are favourite tricks 
of the stammerer in his struggle for clear speech. 

Most important for the light it sheds on the great Dodg- 
son myth is the effect a stammer has on a young man with 
reference to his relations with women of his own age. 
Throughout his life, as revealed by the ‘ Diaries,’ Dodgson 
showed most of the characteristics of the confirmed bache- 
lor, and could write later in life as if thoroughly satisfied 
with the state of celibacy. Earlier, he did not consider 
marriage as out of the question, though he put it off to an 
uncertain date—‘ if I should marry—which at the moment 
seems unlikely ’—but one need not think that he forswore 
wedlock merely to keep his Studentship at Christ Church, 
for the college, as in his father’s case, would have found 
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him a living. It is, of course, fairly certain that Dodgson 
did not consider himself suitable for parochial work : but 
had he conquered his shyness sufficiently to marry, his 
objections to a parish would probably have vanished. 

It does not follow that Dodgson did not at any time 
long for the more intimate and fundamental relationships 
which marriage entails, nor indeed that he may not have 
longed for them passionately. But, except as a formal 
acquaintance, there is no more terrifying creature to the 
young man imprisoned by a stammer and its attendant 
reactions than a marriageable girl: in their company he 
is tongue-tied—or he stammers worse than at any other 
time, says the wrong thing in his frantic effort to say 
something, and is convinced that he is regarded with pity 
or with contempt. 

The result, particularly to a man of Dodgson’s outlook 
and habits, may be martyrdom, renunciation, or a mere 
acceptance of the apparently inevitable. In his case the 
last seems the most likely, and the collection of serious 
poems reissued as ‘ Three Sunsets,’ written between the 
ages of twenty-seven and thirty, are its natural expression. 
The poems ‘ The Willow Tree ’ (1859), ‘ Faces in the Fire ’ 
(1860), ‘ Three Sunsets’ (1861), ‘Stolen Waters’ (1862) 
and ‘ Only a Woman’s Hair’ (1862) are all poems of ‘ lost 
love,’ but the manner of loss differs in each—as does also 
the age of the loser. Dodgson, it seems, has accepted the 
fact that he is not likely to marry—and the natural reaction 
carries him in imagination into the various situations in 
which martyrdom or renunciation might have brought 
about the state which he has accepted. In the first the 
loved one has jilted the lover and married someone else ; 
in the second, the lover looks back from old age at the 
woman he might have married ; in the third the love is 
requited, but the lover is forced to leave his lady for some 
unspecified reason, and wastes his life in selfish, futile self- 
pity ; in the fourth he is seduced by La Belle Dame sans 
Merci and finds himself enslaved by the empty shadow of 
that sinful love; and in the last there is no more than 
general regret. Finally, in 1868, ‘The Valley of the 
Shadow of Death’ finds the lover his true consolation in 
‘the peace that passeth all understanding,’ and the 
troubled heart is at rest. 

It is natural, too, that these morbid complaints should 
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have alternated with light verse and parody that made fun 
of love’s young dream and the youths and maidens who 
indulge in it: ‘Ode to Damon’ (1861), ‘ Melancholetta,’ 
* Disillusioned ’ and ‘ The Lang Coortin’ ’ (1862), ‘ Size and 
Tears ’ (1863); and it is natural, too, that the love-story 
in ‘ Sylvie and Bruno ’ should be of such a sugary and senti- 
mental kind. Letters and entries in the ‘ Diaries’ show 
that Dodgson never lost touch with the real essentials of 
life and could write with sincere understanding to child- 
friends who had survived adolescence and were approach- 
ing matrimony: but ‘Sylvie and Bruno’ and ‘ Three 
Sunsets ’ should prove, if proof were necessary, that Dodg- 
son’s ‘ lost love’ never really existed outside the pages of 
his biographers. 

It is almost true to say that there was no time when 
Dodgson was without child-friends. The earliest surviving 
letter to amuse children in the way which finds its most 
perfect fruition in the ‘ Alice’ books, was written to his 
youngest sister and brother, Henrietta and Edwin, at the 
beginning of 1855, and before 1860 he had made friends 
with Frederika Liddell and her cousins Harry, Lorina, 
Alice, and Edith, besides George MacDonald’s children, 
beginning with Mary, Lilia, and Greville. 

As early as 1853, when he was just twenty-one, Dodgson 
had expressed in his serious poem ‘ Solitude’ a nostalgia 
for childhood probably produced by the frustration and 
discomfort of his intercourse with people of his own age : 


‘I'd give all wealth that years have piled, 
The slow result of Life’s decay, 
To be once more a little child 
ri ° , 
For one bright summer-day. 


These sentiments come naturally to one in Dodgson’s 
position, and it was just as natural for him to begin seeking 
the society of children and finding with them, as with no 
one else, rest from the trials of adult companionship. For 
such a rest can be very real, and Dodgson was not alone in 
discovering this key into the garden of release where, in the 
company of children (and with girls even more than with 
boys), the stammerer’s disability vanishes. There is no 
more shyness then, no hesitation, the agonising weight is 
lifted, and for a golden hour he is free. With this glorious 


freedom, moreover, the ability to identify oneself with 
Vol. 292.—WNo. 599. G 
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children, to put them at their ease and develop that under- 
standing which is the basis of real friendship, grows and 
develops. 

Besides his ability to enter again into childhood, Dodg- 
son was granted the gift of words, the ability not only to 
observe the world through the eyes of a child, but at the 
same time to note it with the mind of a peculiarly clever 
adult, and having returned from Wonderland, to write of 
it with a perfect balance of the adult and the child. 

But it is quite a mistaken exaggeration to say (as Mrs 
Lennon suggests) that Dodgson ever really lost touch with 
his adult self or ever ceased to have any understanding and 
sympathy for the adult life about him. In most cases it 
was his child-friends who ‘ dropped ’ him when they came 
to adolescence, and it was natural that they should, both 
parties having lost the unselfconscious spontaneity of the 
preceding years: there is nothing unusual in this, nor was 
the experience at all peculiar to Dodgson, as his biographers 
try to make out. 

Dodgson had many friends among young married 
women, and when his increasing age enabled ‘ Mrs Grundy ’ 
to be set at defiance, he made friends with girls of Univer- 
sity age, undergraduates from St Hugh’s and Lady 
Margaret Hall, as well as child-friends who had weathered 
the critical point ‘ where the stream and river meet.’ 

In his later years Dodgson’s ill-health and the increas- 
ingly meticulous care for detail in all that he did made him 
more and more anxious to avoid social commitments, more 
and more nervous of lion-hunters, and increasingly desirous 
of being left to his own devices. But this did not prevent 
him from taking his fair share in college life: he dined at 
High Table on most nights in the week, and many times sat 
in talk afterwards for an hour or more in the Common 
Room (where, indeed, he was Curator for nearly ten years). 
There any of his fellow dons who took the trouble to over- 
come the initial difficulties which so antagonised the chance 
acquaintances could get to know him well. 

It was a real man whom his child-friends knew, and not 
the uneasy doppelganger of the legend, who could never have 
been confused with Mr Dodgson of Christ Church. A 
humorist does not spend all his time being humorous, any 
more than a clown continues clowning when he has taken 
off his make-up, and no one in their senses would expect 
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‘The Condensation of Determinants’ or the ‘ Diaries’ to 
be written in the style of ‘ Alice,’ or compare ‘ Three 
Sunsets’ with ‘The Hunting of the Snark.’ The Lewis 
Carroll humour is present—it needs almost an effort to 
keep it down—throughout ‘ Euclid and his Modern Rivals,’ 
and there is obviously no shadow of difference between the 
authors of ‘ Notes by an Oxford Chiel’ and the ‘ Alices,’ 
except that they are intended for different ages. 

The letters are themselves a permanent proof of the 
identity of Lewis Carroll and Charles Dodgson—whether 
he is writing to the mother of one of his child-friends, to a 
girl who though grown up has still retained contact with 
him, or to the children themselves, to whom he was ‘ Uncle 
Dodgson ’ or ‘ Uncle Charles.’ These letters contain some 
of the most delightful nonsense in the ‘ Alice’ vein that he 
ever wrote: the books themselves are indeed even more 
typical of the academic mathematician who wrote them, 
for there the irresponsible nonsense and the perverted 
logic of the letters is chastened and reduced to order and 
discipline with the firm, sure touch which produced the 
mathematical and logical works. 

We who were born too late in time to meet Charles 
Dodgson may, with a little thought and understanding, 
come to know him far better than most of the casual 
acquaintances who have written of him. The ‘ Diaries,’ 
the letters, and the works themselves contain the fullest 
and most detailed first-hand evidence of what manner of 
man he was and of how he lived his life : and it needs little 
imagination to keep in their proper perspective the cold 
formality of S. D. Collingwood or the sentimental gush of 
Isa Bowman and many another one-time child-friend. 

In reading Lewis Carroll’s books a knowledge of the 
true character of their author may help us to understand 
the mystery of their composition : but there are two other 
points in their making which are apt to be overlooked. We 
must remember that they were stories told to children and 
afterwards written for other children to read, and in doing 
so re-picture the child’s conception of the world about it 
and the child’s outlook on life—remembering and realising 
to what a remarkable degree Dodgson could enter again into 
the state of mind which produces that outlook and that 
conception. We must also consider the odd results to be 
obtained by a studied attempt to treat the English language 

G 2 
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logically, to follow up the possible or basic meaning of a 
word casually misused in daily speech, and realise how 
definitely and inevitably a full insight into a chance phrase 
may, in such a book as either of the ‘ Alices’ or the fairy 
portions of ‘ Sylvie and Bruno’ be the sole cause or origin 
of a whole incident, a whole chapter, even a whole character. 

There is no need—and no foundation—for the inter- 
preters of ‘ Alice’: those like Shane Leslie and A. J. Taylor 
who ransack contemporary political, theological and 
academic controversy to find what the characters, scenes, 
incidents, lines of dialogue really mean; or those like 
William Empson who would interpret the books by psycho- 
analysis. Alice fell into the pool of tears because on the 
river picnic previous to that on which the story was told, 
the party had been caught in the rain and forced to seek 
shelter in a cottage at Iffley; and the White Knight, as 
Dodgson stated explicitly, was developed from the charac- 
teristics of the speaker in ‘ The Aged, Aged Man ’—a poem 
written some seven years before even ‘ Alice’s Adventures 
in Wonderland ’ was first told. 

We need no deeper motive for the presence of other of 
the characters in Dodgson’s mind than the chance that 
‘ Notes and Queries ’ was discussing the origin of the phrase 
‘to grin like a Cheshire Cat,’ the supposition that another 
common phrase ‘as mad as a hatter’ cropped up oppor- 
tunely, the recollection of a ‘ Punch’ cartoon of an oyster 
feast coupled with the remembrance of the stuffed Walrus 
in the Sunderland Museum, and perhaps the lion and the 
unicorn and the gryphon in the ‘ Crest-books’ which 
Dodgson was helping the Liddell children to collect at the 
time when he was telling the stories. 

That such things as these formed the background of 
Lewis Carroll’s masterpieces must seem certain to anyone 
who, in writing for children, has drawn near even the 
frontiers of that Wonderland which he first explored for 
us, and found how a common phrase, used unconsciously, 
may open up suddenly a new country of unseen meanings ; 
how some chance word or recollection may transfigure a 
character and transform a scene, making the story leap 
forward on the instant down some totally undesigned and 
unexpected path. 

But from whatever angle we consider Lewis Carroll’s 
works, Charles Dodgson the man and the author was, we 
may feel sure, a single, understandable, consistent person- 
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ality : a Christian gentleman, a sound scholar, a true lover 
of children, one who had learnt ‘ to be in heart a child, in 
works a man,’ who, as York Powell said, ‘ never forgot the 
realities’; and above all, genuine through and through 
from his highest spiritual conviction down to the oddest of 
his little idiosyncracies. 

‘Those who knew him and mourn his loss,’ wrote 
Bishop Strong, ‘ are able to read between the lines of his 
books, and see there the working of the mind they knew ; 
for, as we have said, the cast of his thought was very much 
the same in everything that he approached ; the humour 
of * Alice ’ and the other books was one manifestation of an 
original and perhaps somewhat eccentric genius. And 
those who know him only through his books have a real 
knowledge of him ; they are not looking at a mere fanciful 
product of his leisure, though they learn from others how 
natural it seemed that a clever, simple-hearted and 
religious man should express himself in books for children 
of all ages.’ 

ROGER LANCELYN GREEN. 
Some Recent Books—continued from page 140. 

Authoritarianism in any form, political, religious, or 
educational, is the target of Mr Leonard Woolf’s intensely 
analytical ‘Principia Politica’ (Hogarth). It is indeed 
Part III of the immense total work he envisaged at the 
conception of his ‘ After the Deluge,’ which was to 
‘ Investigate the relations between the social or political 
beliefs and desires of Europe in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries and their communal actions on the 
events of history.’ But it breaks away from the chrono- 
logical plan. It carries much more autobiographical con- 
tent and is less historical in approach. It is contemporarily 
involved in that Mr Woolf seems motivated by opinions 
rather than by conclusions. One has the curious feeling 
that he is retracing, step by step, doctrinaire ground already 
covered and plotted. The effect of a second deluge of 
political anarchy, particularly that of the horrors of Nazi 
Germany, seems to have undermined Mr Woolf’s scientific 
objectivity. He has been forced into the position of an 
accuser or denouncer. And as a result his broad analyses, 
his wealth of stimulating or debatable ideas seem some- 
how overwhelmed by his violent reaction to an era of 
arbitrary political turmoil and force. 
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Art. 8.—BISMARCK’S PEACE POLICIES, 1871-90. 


At the moment and for some time past Britain and 
America, resolutely forgetting the tragic side of twentieth- 
century history, are urging the return of Germany to 
practical independence, to unity, to a place among the 
Great Powers, and even to military strength and to a 
decisive part in the defence of the Free World from Russia 
and from Communism. 

Shall we forget Sir Winston Churchill’s words at the 
Guildhall Banquet in November, 1952 ?: ‘ There can be 
no effective defence of European culture and freedom 
unless a new Germany, ... plays an effective part in our 
common security.’ 

So now, we may surely look back—behind Hitler, and 
behind William II—to the greatest of German statesmen, 
the supreme figure in Continental politics since Napoleon. 

When we consult Prince Bismarck in the comparative 
calm of his last two decades (1870-90), we surely find a man 
of peace, a builder of peace-conserving alliances, an athlete 
and a captain in a great movement of reconciliation and 
forgiveness among the nations. Incidentally he is a 
friend—he would fain be an ally—of Conservative Britain. 

He had seen enough, he tells us, of the miseries and of 
the risks of war, ‘ even victorious war.’ And he had come 
to deprecate any tendencies whatever towards armed 
conflict, in any part of Europe, perhaps of the world. He is 
alarmed by any—even a petty—troubling of the waters. 

It has well been noticed how Bismarck, in his political 
calculations, constantly reckons on the most unfavourable 
developments and seems to avoid the optimistic blindness 
of ‘wishful thinking’ as he would avoid folly incarnate. 
Yet in his forecasts, as he commits them, for instance, to 
his ‘ Reflections,’ he sometimes calculates too favourably 
on the political good sense of his race, in general, and of his 
successors, in particular. 

None the less, the reflections of the ‘Old Man’ show 
something of the ‘ extraordinary penetration ’ which Lord 
Salisbury remarks in him. And they show more than 
penetration. They display the statesman, indeed, as 
an intense patriot—but also as a citizen of the world, a 
good European, and, as he claims, a civilised Christian. 

Thus, in speaking of his ‘ ideal aim,’ after completing 
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German unity—within ‘the limits attainable ’—his final 
purpose ‘ became absolutely this—to win the trust and 
confidence both of the lesser European States, and of the 
Great Powers.’ And to this effect, ‘ That German policy, 
once it had repaired the injuria temporum, the disinte- 
gration (Zersplitterung) of the nation, would be peace- 
loving and righteous (friedliebend und gerecht).’ 

To produce this trust and confidence honourable be- 
haviour, openness, and a spirit of forgiveness in case of 
friction or untoward events were above all things necessary. 
These qualities, the Prince continued, he had endeavoured 
to show in one after another of the crises that had arisen 
in his latter years. And, in the future, he believed that 
opportunities would still occur for showing the same spirit, 
of appeasement. 

* We [Germans] should do all in our power to weaken the 
ill-humours (Verstimmungen) called out by our growth to 
the position of a “‘ real Great Power.’’’ And this should be 
effected by the ‘ honourable and peaceful use of our strength 
and weight.’ ‘ Thus the world might be persuaded that a 
German ascendancy in Europe was more useful, less 
partisan, and less injurious to the freedom of others than a 
French or Russian hegemony.’ 

Germany, moreover, was perhaps the one, the unique, 
Great Power in Europe not tempted by aims attainable 
only through war. ‘It is our interest to maintain peace, 
while our Continental neighbours, all of them, have desires, 
secret or avowed, only realisable through war.... We 
must direct our policy in accordance with all this. That 
is, as far as possible, we must prevent war or limit it (hindern 
oder einschranken).’ 

‘In most cases an open and honourable policy succeeds 
better than the subtlety (Feinspinnerei) of earlier ages. 
But it postulates personal confidence.’ Or, as he says at 
the Berlin Congress, ‘ Aprés tout, la politique honncte est 
encore la meilleure.’ 

Finally, in war, it was wise even then to practise some- 
thing of the spirit of kindliness and pardon; to bear no 
venomous grudge; and to foster none. ‘ Never make 
your enemy, if he can ever be your friend, so embittered 
that he cannot get over it.’ 

At this point it is surely impossible to think of the later 
Bismarck as favouring a preventive war or acquiescing in 
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the idea of ‘inevitable conflict.’ In 1887, for instance, 
Moltke vainly pleads with him for such a preventive 
onslaught upon Russia. The opportunity, he declares, 
was then absolutely geboten. But the statesman was plan- 
ning for peace, despite all provocation. 

And we find the same rooted pacifism, up and down, in 
these ‘ Neue Bismarck Akten’ * : as in the Prince’s letter of 
August, 1875, to William I+—in his comments of Feb. 
16, 1887, on Prince Lobanov’s views as to the ‘ inevita- 
bility’ of Franco-German war {—in his Vienna despatch 
of Dec. 27, 1887, at a moment of most acute Russo- 
Austrian tension§—in his famous Reichstag speech of 
Feb. 8, 1888. In all these instances, as in so many others, 
the Prince repudiates the ideas of preventive, or even 
inevitable, war. He does more. He warns his diplo- 
matists, his sovereign, his Parliament, his nation that 
victory in arms cannot be assumed, that man cannot 
possibly look deep into Fate’s, into God’s ‘ unfathomable 
mines of never-failing skill.’ 

I venture therefore to suggest that Bismarck’s peace 
policies—after the French war of 1870—in their firmness, 
their constancy and consistency, their resourcefulness and 
ingenuity, their adaptation to new conditions, their 
vigilance, and their patience under provocation, are re- 
markable. No statesman, perhaps, ever rendered better 
service, in his later days, to European solidarity and repose. 
Yet in his earlier days he had violently disturbed that 
repose —by the creation of an effective union of the bulk of 
the German race in a new feich. For this in some form, 
we know, a strong British public opinion had long sighed. 
[It would deliver us, wrote ‘ The Times,’ from most of our 
political anxieties. But having achieved this, not without 
‘blood and iron,’ Bismarck set his face like flint against 
fresh wars, fresh throwing of the ‘iron dice.’ Nor was this 
later attitude of the Chancellor’s one of mere conservative 
obstruction to international quarrels and conflicts. It is 
surely as a construction of alliances, ententes, under- 


* In other words the first six volumes of the ‘ Grosse Politik ’ collection 
of State Documents hereafter quoted as *‘ D.G.P.’ (1922 etc.). 

+ See the ‘Gedanken u. Erinnerungen’ vol. u, p. 204, c. 26, s. 2 (Cotta 
edition of 1922). 

t See ‘D.G.P.’ v1 pp. 172-4 esp. p. 172 (and footnote) Feb. 16, 1887. 

§ See ‘D.G.P.’, v1, pp. 66-9, esp. pp. 68-9, of Dec. 27 1887, 
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standings, and friendships that his later work is most 
noteworthy. 

He and his fellow-workers had made Germany Queen 
of the Continent, Carlyle wrote in the days of the French 
war. And Bismarck, at any rate (unlike some of his col- 
laborators), was fully alive to the dangers of the position, 
as well as to its glories (‘ grandeurs et miseres d’une 
victoire’). Respect, said Moltke, they had won, ‘ but 
hardly love.’ Bismarck set himself to try and earn some 
political gratitude and affection by the side of respect and 
fear. 

Yet he allowed himself few illusions. He regularly 
‘alculated on the most unfavourable possibilities. On 
every side he reckoned on chances of ill-will and untrust- 
worthiness. Thus, on one aspect of his own character, he 
was ‘compounded of mistrust,’ though unwearied in his 
efforts to create confidence. And for the notable con- 
stancy and stability of the European political situation in 
that generation (1871-1890) his own stable, stabilising 
policy was largely responsible. For his Germany, in his 
own epigram, was to be the make-weight of Europe. 

In a certain but limited number of his later State 
Documents Bismarck expresses, or refers to, fundamental 
concepts of his policies. Or, again, his correspondents 
make such references, in writing to him or describing his 
purposes. And among these indications we may note the 
following. 

First, the reference of Field-Marshal (then General) 
Manteuffel on August 13, 1871, to the Chancellor’s instruc- 
tions. When the Emperor-King confided to Manteuffel 
the supreme command of the army of occupation, which 
remained in north-eastern France until the Indemnity was 
paid off, Bismark orally urged upon the General the careful 
maintenance of the best possible relations with the French 
Government. Manteuffel now recalis these instructions, 
including the doctrine that ‘ nobility of behaviour best 
accorded with the position of a victor, whose own dignity 
could never be compromised by such knightly conduct.’* 

How well this programme of conciliation was carried 
out was not only a matter of genera! knowledge, but had 


** Der Lage des Siegers entspriiche grossmiitig zu verfahren. 
‘D.G.P.’, 1, pp. 61-3, esp. p. 62. 
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a specific acknowledgment, at the conclusion of the occu- 
pation, from the President of the French Republic. ‘ Au 
moment ot les troupes allemandes vont quitter le terri- 
toire francais,’ wrote Marshal MacMahon to Manteuffel, 
on September 4, 1873, ‘ je crois devoir exprimer a leur 
commandant-en-chef les sentiments que j’éprouve pour la 
justice et l’impartialité dont il a fait preuve dans la mis- 
sion difficile qui lui était confiée.’* 

We may next glance at Bismarck’s very instructive 
despatch to General von Schweinitz, of Jan. 24, 1877.4 A 
week ere this Schweinitz, as German Ambassador to the 
Russian Court, had reported to the Reichskanzler, on Jan. 
17, two rather ‘ strained’ interviews with Alexander II. t 
With great vehemence (‘ Heftigkeit ’) the Tsar had, then 
and there, complained of the lack of support given by 
Germany to Russia in the Ambassadors’ Conference at 
Constantinople in the previous week. From this time and 
from this incident Bismarck’s personal confidence in his 
old friend and half-ally, the Tsar-Liberator, was first 
seriously shaken. The French war scare of 1875 (‘ Krieg 
in sicht ?’) had shattered his trust in Gorchakov, once so 
intimate and so confiding. But he had still believed in 
the friendliness of the Liberal Autocrat and had earnestly 
endeavoured to convince Salisbury, in 1876, en route for 
the Stambul Ambassadors’ Conference, of Alexander’s 
genuine and deep-rooted pacifism. 

The Chancellor, shocked as he is by the Emperor's 
attitude, now writes to Schweinitz a closely reasoned 
argument against the need, the value, the inevitability, 
or the unnerving terror, of a Russian war. § 

The German Empire desired nothing of the kind. 
Russia had no political ground whatever for throwing 
aside the old ‘ Alliance’ with Berlin. The only possible 
excuse must be—an element of personal rancour. If 
Alexander were really dominated by such feelings, ‘ then 
we must endure a hard struggle as best we can. . . but 
with that trust in God which unjust attacks inspire.’ 

We may now pass to the Kissingen reflections of June 


**D.G.P.’, 1, p. 192. 

t ‘D.G.P.’, 1, pp. 125-31. 

¢‘ D.G.P.’, 1, pp. 125-6, footnote. 

§ ‘D.G.P.’, 1, pp. 125-31, esp. p. 129. 
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1877.* They belong, we see, to the early days of the 
Russo-Turkish war. 

Bismarck, severely overtaxed by the work, the excite- 
ment, and the strain of many years, was now, not for the 
first or last time, ‘ recruiting ’ where, in 1874, his life had 
been attempted by the fanatic Kullmann. 

Here, in this memorable Diktat—deserving close and 
appreciative consideration, indeed—he expresses his wish 
to encourage English aspirations as to Egypt; desires to 
promote an Anglo-Russian arrangement, or Ausgleich ; 
and meditates on a Europe-wide Entente, centring in 
Germany. 

‘If I were capable of work (just now) I could complete, 
and more accurately work out, the picture which floats 
before me.’+ This picture, he continues, did not concern 
any territorial acquisition, but portrayed a general pol- 
itical combination, in which ‘all the Powers, except 
France, have need of us, and are restrained by their 
relations towards each other from any possible coalition 
against us.” (The Rapprochement of 1877-85 with France 
had not yet fully begun; the Western Neighbour, there- 
fore, lies outside this remarkable picture—just as in 
1886-1890.) 

Next, in Bismarck’s two (basically important) letters to 
the Emperor William I—of August 24 and August 31, 
1879—as in his letter (through Count Herbert) to Radowitz 
of August 9 preceding,{ there is a strong defence of the 
German attitude towards Russia in, and before, the Berlin 
Congress. Herein he clearly reveals his personal predi- 
lection for close Russian friendship ; his grief in the over- 
clouding of that friendship; and his determination to 
safeguard the Reich—by avoiding isolation, by keeping 
free from mere dependence on the will of Russia, and by 
strengthening other political] ties. 

The Memorandum which the Prince sends from Gastein 
on August 31, 1879, to his sovereign is especially mem- 
orable for the assurance of British swpport to Berlin and 
Vienna against the Russian danger.§ Here, as elsewhere, 
moreover, the essentially defensive and peaceful character 


**D.G.P.’, 11, pp. 153-4. 
T ‘DG.P.’, 1; p. 154. 

t‘ D.G.P.’, vol. 11, pp. 16-20, 26-36, and 7-9. 

§ ‘. . . England als dritten im Bunde. . . konnen wir voraussehen.’ 
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of the new Central European Alliance-Project is stressed 
to the utmost.* 

Yet the peace of Europe, which the Prince once felt 
was safe with the Tsar-Liberator, could no longer (he 
argues) be put at the mercy of his Imperial whims, guided 
(as it now seemed) by mischievous counsellors. Now, 
therefore, to save peace and stability, comes this Alliance 
of Spree and Danube, a sort of renewal of the Old German 
Bund. 

And now we arrive at a surprising witness (from a 
source least to be expected) to Bismarck’s pacific influence. 
On Oct. 6, 1884, when the Seven Years’ Rapprochement of 
Bismarckian Germany with the Third French Republic was 
still prospering, Count Herbert, then Reich Envoy at The 
Hague, reports to his father some remarkable language from 
Jules Ferry, the French Premier, about the Prince himself. 

The German Chancellor, declared this leading Gallic 
statesman, had treated France consistently, honourably, 
and genially. And so now he, Ferry, had the fullest trust 
in German policy. Prince Bismarck, he exclaimed, ‘ is 
the sum total of straightforwardness in politics.t+ I myself 
am not at all ad double fond ... So, on both sides, we can 
completely trust one another.’ { 

One special object of Count Herbert’s mission to Paris 
at this moment was, on behalf of his father, strongly to 
dissuade the Ferry Government from a complete breach 
with Britain on the Egyptian question, thus avoiding 
once more paths which might lead to war. (Was this a 
fomenting of international hatred and conflict ?) 

Bismarck’s private letter to Lord Salisbury of Nov. 22, 
1887,§ contains another classic exposition of his policy, 
but from another angle. 

In the Rémémoration of December 1886—directed to the 
consciences of the Russian leaders—the primary considera- 
tion is to disarm Moscovite unfriendliness and to re-awaken 
gratitude. In this communication to the British Premier 
the chief purpose is to promote the Entente a Trois be- 
tween Britain, Italy, and Austria-Hungary. 


**D.G.P.’, m1, pp. 29-30. 

+ ‘ Der Inbegriff der Geradheit in der Politik’ (‘ D.G.P.’, m1, p. 485. So 
Count Herbert translates). 

t See ‘ D.G.P.’, 111, pp. 431-7, and esp. p. 435. 

§ ‘ D.G.P.’, 1v, pp. 8376-80, 386-88. 
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Herein—as Salisbury acknowledges (Nov. 30, 1887) 
the Reichskanzler ‘ exposes the true situation’ to the 
British statesman. He discloses to the Marquis the text 
of the German-Austrian defence alliance of 1879. And 
thereby he shows that in the Bismarckian policies the 
existence of Austria as a Great Power was a vital necessity, 
and that it could under no circumstances be permitted to 
fall into peril through resistance to ‘ illegal’ Russian enter- 
prises. He (Bismarck) had also expressed the ‘ appro- 
bation ’ of the German Emperor and Government for any 
British-Italian-Austrian agreement, on the bases already 
submitted. The Marquis thanks the Prince for his ‘ un- 
reserved confidence’ and concurs with him in believing 
that confidence to be fully justified by ‘the sympathy, and 
the close coincidence of interest, existing between our two 
nations.’ He declares the readiness of the British Govern- 
ment, like the Italian and the Austrian, to enter into that 
Entente a Trois. For now Bismarck had removed any 
Cecilian hesitations. Salisbury feels that this fresh 
‘ grouping of States ’ will be an effectual barrier against any 
possible Russian aggression. And he congratulates the 
Imperial Chancellor on the construction of this Entente 
‘not the least among the services ... Your ... Highness 
has rendered to European Peace.’ 

Towards the close of the Bismarck period—-whose 
continuance was then still assumed, by so many, almost as 
part of the law of nature—we have from the Chancellor 
two more expositions of policy, of first-class value, during 
the ‘ Hundred Days’ reign of the Emperor Frederick. 

The first is a lengthy Memorandum annexed, as an 
Anlage, to a short letter of April 3, 1888, addressed to the 
new sovereign, Kaiser Frederick, less than a month after 
the death of William I. The second is the undated 
despatch, addressed to the new Crown Prince, the future 
William II, on or about May 9, 1888.* 

Nowhere, perhaps, can we find a more final and weighty 
summing-up of the Bismarckian Peace policy, especially 
on its Russian side, than in the April Memorandum to 
Kaiser Frederick. 

‘Since the Treaty of Frankfurt,’ says the Chancellor, 
in a typical sentence, ‘ the foreign policy of the German 


* See ‘ D.G.P.’, v1, pp. 282-7 ; 304-7; and William’s reply, v1, pp. 307-9 
PI Pi PI 
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Empire has been mainly directed to the maintenance of 
peace, and the prevention of anti-German coalitions. In 
Russia lies the focus* of this policy.” And thus to main- 
tain the personal trust and confidence of the Tsar in Ger- 
many was a supreme obligation for the statesmen of the 
Reich. 

The Bismarckian letter to Prince William, now Crown 
Prince, of May 1888, especially deals with the latter’s 
tendency, even then, to espouse military conceptions in 
policy and to calculate not merely on but for a closely 
impending war. This tendency had been shown, for in- 
stance, in William’s marginal notes on state documents— 
such as a report from Vienna of April 28 preceding. Here 
Bismarck recognises the appearance of a dreaded and 
detested ghost, the theory of preventive war. And the 
Chancellor solemnly remonstrates on these indiscretions. 
With the result that the future Emperor (though with a 
certain nuance of ill-temper) emphatically declares his 
sympathy with peaceful policies—‘* which your Highness, 
with so much wisdom and prudence, has directed,’—and 
promises to abstain from his marginalia ‘on _ political 
reports.’ He reserves, however, his ‘ right to bring his 
opinions, at some other time, with complete candour,’ to 
Bismarck’s knowledge. 

A special and interesting, though somewhat inter- 
mittent, feature of Bismarck’s French policies—a feature 
strangely neglected or implicitly denied by so many—is his 
encouragement of anything in the way of Franco-British 
rapprochement. 

However surprising this may seem from a great German 
statesman, in the light both of later and earlier history, 
it is certainly true of the later Bismarck time, especially 
at various points of time between 1876 and 1886. He 
reckoned upon Britain not intensifying but cooling, and 
diverting, the fierceness of the Revanche spirit among the 
Gauls. He trusted in the apparent firmness of British 
friendliness towards Germany. Above most things, with 
Conservative Britain he felt safe. Gladstonian Liberalism 
was a rather different matter. 

In a certain number, therefore, of useful documents 
we have evidence of this reconciling policy between Paris 


*‘Brennpunkt.’ ‘ D.G.P.’, v1, p. 288. 
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and London. Such are the Bismarck—Biilow letter to 
Minster of Jan. 4, 1876 *; the important Memorandum, or 
rather Diktat, of Oct. 20, 1876, wherein also are contained 
some suggestive Bismarckian reflections on general policy, 
centring round the Eastern question + ; the Prince’s Diktat 
of Nov. 10, 1879, a month after the Austrian Alliance, for 
the instruction of the Berlin Foreign Office {; the conversa- 
tion of Jan. 14, 1883, between Earl Granville and Count 
Herbert § (to which are added some cordial pro-Bismarck- 
ian words from Sir William Harcourt). With these one 
should consider Bismarck’s telegram to Paris, to Count 
Herbert, of Oct. 5, 1884 ||; the conversation of Herr von 
Derenthall with M. Barrére, in Paris, on or about May 26, 
1885, and Count Hatzfeldt’s summary of the Chancellor's 
views on June 4, following §; Count Rantzau’s Memoran- 
dum of Oct. 22, 1886, for Count Hatzfeldt’s use, embodying 
some of Bismarck’s further conclusions ** ; and Bismarck’s 
Diktat of Nov. 19, 1886, for the instruction of Count 
Hatzfeldt. ++ 

In all these documents we find incessant expression of 
Bismarck’s wish for a closer friendship and understanding 
between France and Britain. And this especially because 
of the peaceable and peace-conserving policies of the 
Island Power. 

In such a closer Eranco-British understanding, the 
Prince declares, ‘ every time,’ there was no injury to German 
interests. Quite the contrary. With the Austrian Alli- 
ance just concluded, Anglo-French rapprochement must 
not be discouraged, from Berlin. Indeed, it should be 
favoured, furthered, and deepened. In 1883, when Count 
Herbert remarked to Earl Granville how the German 
Government, under his father, desired to see a good 
understanding between the two Western Powers, the 
English statesman replied with absolute sympathy.{f 
When, ‘as in this last year’ (1882) ‘it was repeatedly 
suggested to me that German policy laboured only to divide 
England from France, 1 have always conformed to the 
truth, and replied that this (suggestion) was completely 





*°D.G.P.’, 11, pp. 29-31. t ‘ D.G.P.’, 1, pp. 69-72. 
t‘ D.G.P.’, 111, pp, 129-82. §‘ D.G.P.’, Iv, pp. 47-8. 
||‘ D.G.P.’, m1, p. 431. {‘D.G.P.’, 11, pp. 447-8, 449-50. 
** *T).G.P.’, Iv, p. 156. tt ‘ D.G.P.’, tv, pp. 159-62. 
tt ‘ D.G.P.’, 1v, p. 47-8. 
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unfounded.’ The earl confirmed the Reichskanzler’s eager 
desire to see ‘close relations’ between Britain and the 
Third Republic. 

And among his many efforts for peace in the ’seventies 
and the ’eighties, not the least honourable are his earnest 
and vigorous endeavours—in 1884 and 1885, and even in 
1886-—-7—-to avert an open breach, and consequent Franco- 
British war, over the Egyptian question. Again and again 
he falls back on his ‘ old recipe ’—an agreement between 
Paris and London to seek the mediation of the Three 
Imperial Powers of Eastern and Central Europe. 

Just as little as between France and Britain did Bis- 
marck desire or work for strained relations, and war, be- 
tween Britain and Russia. How easy, in the later years 
of Disraeli’s great government, and especially in 1876-78, 
for the German statesman to have produced such a con- 
flict. And how alluring—if the Honest Broker had been 
in any degree the ruthless and cruel schemer painted by 
his enemies. Instead of this, who in the world did so 
much to avert a fatal clash, in this field, and to preserve 
peace ? At least twice, apparently, before the Berlin 
Congress and perhaps thrice during the Congress Bismarck 
saved the situation. Is it not almost pathetic to follow 
the Reichskanzler, for instance, patiently urging Lord 
Salisbury to put more confidence in the Tsar-Liberator ? 
Apart from fixed prejudice, who can dery that here the 
Broker was both honest and skilful, that without him and 
his intervention everything would have drifted to Arma- 
geddon; that in the Berlin Settlement Russia owed him 
some gratitude ? 

At times even the Tsar-Liberator, who in the ’sixties 
had offered military alliance to Prussia and who in 1870 
had exulted in the news of Sedan, was influenced deeply 
by the anti-German winds now blowing in Russia and by 
the resentments and suspicions of his old Chancellor. Yet 
neither he nor even the narrower mind of his more national- 
ist and Slavophil son and successor was ready for a decisive 
breach with the Reich.* The man of blood and iron 
could be winning, persuasive, genial. In diplomatic argu- 


*Even Alexander III impressed on Giers that he, the ‘ Mujik Tsar,’ 
regarded the ‘ Entente intime ’ with Prussia as the pivot of his policy and as 
‘absolutely necessary.’ Yet, in some respects, ‘ il a trop partagé les erreurs 
de notre opinion publique pour ne pas .. . avouer que c’étaient des erreurs.’ 
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ment and presentation he could be skilful. He laboured, 
as few men could labour, to restore the old paths and bring 
back something of the old loving-kindness. And a 
powerful group of Russian statesmen and diplomatists 
seconded his efforts. Among these, primus inter pares, 
was Nicolas Karlovich de Giers, Gorchakov’s real successor 
though never entitled ‘ Chancellor.’ And with his not 
unfruitful efforts—to renew and maintain the maximum 
possible of German-Russian friendship—cooperated the 
two Shuvalov brothers, Count Peter and Count Paul, and 
other representatives of the wiser statesmanship of that 
time. 

If the Prince at all corresponded, in reality, to the 
picture drawn of him by panic-prejudice, by jealousy and 
blind aversion, we should find these most confidential 
documents richly furnished with expressions of his longing 
to set London and St Petersburg at variance. 

Instead of such, we find him, for instance in August 
1876, dwelling longingly upon the idea of Russian-British- 
German accord. Here again, we have, essentially, the idea 
of himself, his Government, or his Reich as the Honest 
Broker, linking in friendship, and even in common action, 
Powers which otherwise would be rivals and might be 
enemies. It was in Germany’s interest to promote an 
Ausgleich between England and Russia. Such was Bis- 
marck’s firm conviction. He even hoped thus to restore 
the cordial Anglo-Russian relations of the earliest nine- 
teenth century, from 1812. Well he realised that this was 
somewhat Utopian, but ‘ one could not know such a thing 
for certain.’ * 

The Prince’s efforts, at last successful, to avert an 
Anglo-Russian war, and settle, for the time, this Eastern 
Question by a Peace Conference, deserve more credit and 
perhaps gratitude than they have usually obtained. They 
are not too easy to parallel. 

It is true that we can see in this German-British- 
Russian Entente, if concluded,—as in the realised Triple 
Entente of 1887, in the uncompleted Russo-German 
Re-Insurance of 1890 and in the bid for British alliance 
in 1889—the seeds of a possible modification of the 
German-Russian Re-Insurance of 1887. Especially might 
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this be expected of the clause authorising Russia, in certain 
eventualities, to occupy and hold the Bosphorus entrance 
of the Euxine. We might fairly conjecture that for this 
could have been substituted a firm promise of support for 
an ice-free Russian harbour in the Far East. By 1889 the 
whole Trans-Siberian expansion-policy was taking shape. 

In the background and at the root of so much, was the 
ideal of direct and close Anglo-German accord, now more 
and more of a hope and guiding-star. 

In his offer of Alliance to the Beaconsfield Cabinet in 
1876 the Prince remarked to Lord Odo Russell that the 
cooperation of England and Germany was the only right 
policy—they were the only two states in which he could 
not discover any really divergent interests.* We know 
how severely Disraeli blamed Derby, his Foreign Minister 
at that time, for his characteristic refusal of this offer. + 

In 1882, in the negotiations for the completion of the 
Triplice by the inclusion of Italy, the latter Government, 
under Count Robilant, wished to leave the door open for 
ingland to join the new league with all its conditions. 
Bismarck agreed. But Count Kalnoky, for Austria- 
Hungary, demurred. { 

In September 1882 the German Crown Prince reported 
to the Reichskanzler what he had recently heard from the 
Prince of Wales. Without distinction of Party, the British 
heir-apparent had written, political circles in England 
showed strong desire for more close and ‘ trustful ’ relations 
with Germany. His Royal Highness had the impression 
that so high a value was now set upon alliance with 
Germany and Austria that a far-reaching extension might 
be given to such an idea. § 

The British intervention in Egypt from mid-July of 
this year, causing so acute a tension with France, had of 
course much to do with this. But it was a strong British 
feeling (both earlier and later) and not until the beginning 
of the twentieth century was it abandoned in lieu of a 
French Entente with a certain anti-German bias. 

In September 1884, at the height of the new colonial 
developments and the tension caused by them, and es- 
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pecially by German ‘ entry into the field,’ Herbert Bismarck 
had important conversations with British statesmen.* 

To most of these, notably the conferences with Joseph 
Chamberlain and Charles Dilke, I have elsewhere referred 
—they express the most lively sympathy for reasonable 
German aspirations, and for Anglo-German accord. 

But here I may add a word on a striking similarity in 
the attitude of the Prince of Wales. For he now ‘ went 
so far as to say’ that an enduring alliance with Germany 
was the only thing to promote England’s welfare.+ For 
this he strove. He quite recognised the justice of Ger- 
many’s Colonial attitude; expressed with a sigh his 
extreme dissatisfaction with the Earl of Derby—son of 
‘the Rupert of debate ’—as Gladstone’s Colonial Minister ; 
and deplored the lack of that ‘loyal’ treatment of the 
Reich in colonial questions, of which the visitor complained. 
However, he referred hopefully to the friendliness of 
Gladstone’s recent Edinburgh speech in its references to 
Germany. He especially recommended the Count to 
repeat to the Queen’s Private Secretary, Sir Henry 
Ponsonby, what he, Herbert Bismarck, had said to his 
Royal Highness as to the attitude of Lord Derby and 
Lord Granville.{ 

I cannot forget Lord Randolph Churchill’s reckless and 
irresponsible talk to Hatzfeldt in December 1885 as to an 
Anglo-German alliance—competent, in his own opinion 
(but not at all in Bismarck’s), ‘ to control the world.’ § 

But supremely and startlingly important in this 
connexion is the direct alliance offer to Salisbury in Jan- 
uary-March 1889. In this momentous episode I must 
stress the friendliness and courtesy with which the Reichs- 
kanzler approaches the British Premier—the extreme 
cordiality of the Marquis’ assurances of continued, and 
even intensified, friendship and cooperation (while per- 
force giving no answer to the definite offer)—and the 
popular British sympathy, at that time, with the idea of 
‘community of interests, everywhere,’ between London 
and Berlin. It is perhaps also noteworthy that this inci- 
dent, of such outstanding interest and suggestiveness, was 
‘generally’ an absolute secret until the publication of 


**D.G.P.’, tv, pp. 83-7. + ‘D.G.P.’, 1v, p. 84-5. 
¢ ‘D.G.P.’, tv, pp. 85-7. §‘ D.G.P,’, 1v, pp. 138-42. 
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‘ Die Grosse Politik,’ in its first, Bismarckian, volumes in 
1922. 

In this offer Bismarck approaches Salisbury with the 
gentlest words and most attractive suggestions.* The 
Alliance he offers would make the British Government, as 
it were, a ‘ Hort ¢ des Friedens der Welt.’ But if Salisbury 
declined, the Prince’s trust in his policy and friendship 
would in no way be shaken.... ‘ With full confidence 
I shall accept his judgment on what he, as a British 
Minister, thinks possible—and our relations will remain as 
before.... I expect no immediate reply, but will wait 
as long as required.’ 

This alliance offer was especially caused by renewed 
danger from France. There public opinion inclined, once 
more, to excited anti-Germanism. Since 1886 the influence 
of General Boulanger had been more and more dangerous. 
And never more so thanin 1888. Early in 1889 the ‘ brave’ 
Général’ might possibly have made himself military 
dictator of France had he possessed the qualities for such 
a coup d état. 

Had Frederick the Noble still reigned in full health and 
strength—with his passionately British wife at his side, 
holding Queen Victoria’s hand in hers—some kind of 
Verbindung might have been realised. But now, in 1889, 
the shadow of the incalculable William II, with his anti- 
British tradition, had fallen across the scene. There was 
‘doubt, hesitation, and pain.’ The Salisbury Cabinet 
hung back. 

RAYMOND BEAZLEY. 


**D.G.P.’, 1v, pp. 400-403 (Jan. 11, 1889). 
+ ‘Safeguard,’ * protection.’ 





113) 
Art. 9.—THE CANADIAN ELECTION. 


THE general election, which was held in Canada on 
August 10, is generally agreed to have been the dullest 
on record and the apathy of the public to the contest can 
be gauged from the fact that only about 68 per cent. of the 
eligible voters cast their ballots. The smallness of the 
popular vote can be attributed partly to the selection of 
a date for polling in the month in which there is the 
greatest concentration of holidays for industries, and the 
Liberals were accused of advancing the date of the election, 
which had been forecast for October, in order that it might 
be over before the unfortunate fruits of some of their 
policies, such as the crisis about the marketing of wheat, 
became apparent. Be that as it may, thousands of voters 
who were absent on holiday from their constituencies 
could only vote at considerable expense and inconvenience. 
Political meetings were poorly attended and only the 
attraction of a big name produced sizeable audiences. 
The parties reached an agreement not to make use of 
television during the contest and an equitable allotment 
of time on the air was arranged by the Canadian Broad- 
vasting Corporation, but there is considerable evidence 
that even the broadcasts of leaders of parties did not lure 
large audiences of listeners. 

As a result many candidates had to resort to a new 
electioneering technique and concentrate their energies 
upon an assiduous personal canvass and interviews with 
leaders of groups, who were disposed to vote with a certain 
measure of unanimity. Since the two minor parties, the 
Cooperative Commonwealth Federation, popularly styled 
the C.C.F., and the Social Crediters, had substantial 
strength only in certain sections of the country, the real 
fight was between the two senior parties, the Liberals and 
the Conservatives, and the fineness of the shades of 
difference between their respective programmes had a 
deadening influence upon the election. All parties pre- 
served almost complete silence upon the issue of the tariff, 
which used to be a staple ingredient of controversy in 
Canadian elections, and only scant mention was made of 
Canada’s relations with the rest of the Commonwealth and 
international problems. The parties in opposition thought 
that they had sufficient evidence to secure a conviction of 
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the Government for wasteful maladministration, tainted 
with some scandalous episodes, one of which had resulted 
in the hasty resignation of a Liberal member, but prosperity 
in Canada tends to breed an indifference to administrative 
scandals, and the charges of the opposition about them fell 
flat. 

So with the mass of the voters apathetic and no serious 
issues at stake, the Liberal party won its fifth successive 
victory since 1935 with comfortable ease, and the only 
surprise was its success in averting any serious diminution 
of the huge majority which it had commanded in the last 
House of Commons. Suffering a net loss of 12 seats, it holds 
171 out of 265 in the new House; the Conservatives had 
to be content with raising their quota from 48 to 51, the 
C.C.F. with 10 gains increased their strength to 23, the 
Social Crediters with 5 gains advanced their number to 15, 
and 5 Independents of various stripes were elected. The 
Liberals again carried all save a fraction of the 75 seats in 
Quebec, retained to the general surprise most of their seats 
in Ontario, made unexpected gains in Nova Scotia and 
Newfoundland, and suffered serious losses only in the 
West. But their candidates won a substantial number of 
seats with a minority vote and their luck in securing 
65 per cent. of the 265 seats in the new House of Commons 
with less than 50 per cent. of the popular vote gives a very 
unfair representation of political sentiment in the House. 

The prevailing high level of prosperity and a state of 
virtually full employment were great assets to the Liberals, 
who lost no opportunity of claiming credit for them, and, 
sensing that good times had damped down popular ardour 
for reforms, Prime Minister St Laurent abstained from 
pledging his party to any extensive programme of reforms ; 
his only definite commitment was a promise to persevere 
with his efforts to secure the acquiescence of the provinces 
in a formula which would enable the Canadian Parliament 
to amend the constitution by its own action and end the 
trusteeship of the British Parliament over it. Then the 
huge expenditures of the Government upon armament 
contracts since 1950 put it in a position to apply subtle 
pressure upon the industrial and business communities for 
support, and in several constituencies highly eligible 
Conservative candidates were restrained by business 
associates from accepting nominations, which might incur 
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the displeasure of the Government. Indeed, after the 
election the ‘ Ottawa Journal ’ declared that what is called 
‘big business,’ which used in the main to favour the 
Conservative Party, was in the late election overwhelmingly 
on the side of the Liberals. Furthermore, the managers of 
the Liberal campaign were able to make gratitude for 
profitable contracts take such tangible form that they had 
at their disposal an election fund of lush dimensions, and 
they spent it with a lavish abandon upon advertisements 
and other forms of propaganda which was the envy of their 
opponents. 

But not the least valuable of the Liberals’ assets was 
the personality of their leader, Prime Minister St Laurent, 
who has been an exception to the common rule that great 
lawyers who enter politics late in life do not repeat their 
success at the Bar. His mingled strains of French and 
Irish blood assured him strong support for voters who 
shared them, and, as a very devout Roman Catholic, he 
could count upon the invaluable goodwill of the leaders of 
his church, whose adherents now number about 44 per cent. 
of the total population of Canada. His set speeches and 
broadcasts bore too many of the stigmata of an able lawyer 
pleading from a brief for the Liberal Party and were so 
dull in their delivery that they failed to stir the pulses of 
his audiences. But he excelled as an artist in electioneering, 
when he delivered impromptu addresses to small gatherings 
of people at what the Americans call ‘ whistlestops,’ and 
his friendly bonhomie at these meetings won him thousands 
of votes. He also lent himself to dramatisation by his 
managers as the benevolent ‘Uncle Louie,’ who was 
determined to spend his closing years in improving the lot 
of the plain folk of Canada, but people in Quebec City, 
who knew him of yore as a very able but rather hard- 
boiled and sharp-tempered corporation lawyer, were 
amazed at the successful ‘ sale ’ of him in a new role in the 
inglish-speaking provinces. Liberal candidates were 
assiduous in their efforts to persuade beneficiaries of family 
allowances, old-age pensions, and unemployment insur- 
ance that their party was the sole originator of these boons 
and that they might well be withdrawn or curtailed, if 
another party were given power, and to his credit Mr St 
Laurent repudiated this suggestion. Showing great skill 
in answering the charges of Mr Drew, whom he repeatedly 
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outmanceuvred, and towering high above all his Ministers 
in the campaign, he is entitled to immense credit for his 
party’s victory and is now in a position of unchallengeable 
leadership. 

But one fly in the Liberal ointment of success is the 
reduction of the party’s contingent from the three prairie 
provinces, which have between them 48 seats, to 17 
members. In former Parliaments the radical wing of the 
Liberal Party was mainly recruited from its western 
members and they were often able to exercise a powerful 
influence upon its policies. But now they will be helpless 
to challenge the more conservative ideas of the 120-odd 
Liberal members, who have been returned from the two 
central and highly industrialised provinces of Ontario and 
Quebec, and, if Liberal policies become more conservative, 
the revival of strength for the Conservative Party will be 
made more difficult. 

At the opening of the campaign Mr Drew, the Con- 
servative leader, discarded from his party’s name the 
prefix ‘ Progressive,’ which had been adopted in 1941 at 
the instance of his predecessor, Mr Bracken, and, encour- 
aged by a series of victories in by-elections, it entered the 
contest with high hopes that a strong tide of public good- 
will was now flowing in its favour. So its net gain of 
only 3 seats and its failure to increase its share of the 
popular vote, 31 per cent. as compared with 30 per cent. 
in 1949, by more than 1 per cent. was a tremendous dis- 
appointment. Mr Drew did not spare himself and there 
were both vigour and lucidity in the speeches, in which he 
arraigned the Government for extravagant maladministra- 
tion, needlessly high taxation, and the loss of overseas 
markets and other sins. His acquisition since the last 
election of reasonable fluency in French pleased the French- 
Canadians and won him a sympathetic hearing for his case 
in Quebec. It is true that the managers of the Conserva- 
tive campaign never expected him to do better than to 
bring his party up to numerical equality with the Liberals, 
but once more he failed to come within measurable dis- 
tance of this goal. 

It is a serious handicap for him that he hails from 
Ontario, which has long been regarded by the other 
provinces of Canada in almost the same light as Prussia 
used to be viewed by the smaller German states. Further- 
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more he is an elegant figure of a man, very handsome and 
always immaculately groomed, but to the multitude of 
plain folk, who live on farms and in the small towns, he 
looks the perfect pattern of the prosperous urban citizen, 
whom they think gets too large a share of the national 
income. But he also committed some fatal errors in his 
electioneering strategy. Arguing that the Government 
had through its extravagant wastefulness imposed unneces- 
sary burdens upon the taxpayers of Canada, he made an 
explicit pledge that, if his party was given power, it would 
immediately reduce taxation by 500 million dollars per 
annum. But he accompanied this pledge, which seemed a 
very powerful lure for votes, with commitments to a 
comprehensive programme of reforms, and the Liberals 
had no difficulty in washing out the value of this pledge 
by showing that the annual cost of the reforms proposed 
by Mr Drew would far exceed the cut in taxation which 
he promised. Then Mr Drew also repeated with the same 
unfortunate results the disastrous gamble, which he made 
in 1949 for winning seats in Quebec. He endorsed the 
stand taken by Mr Duplessis, the Premier of Quebec, when 
he refused to follow the other nine provincial ministries 
in concluding with the Federal Government agreements, 
under which they waived their rights about income taxa- 
tion in return for a generous annual subsidy from the 
Federal Treasury. Mr Drew condemned these agreements 
as part of a dangerous process of centralisation, which was 
undermining the basic structure of Confederation, and 
undertook to reverse the policy embodied in them. He 
hoped thereby to earn such gratitude from Mr Duplessis 
and his Union Nationale party that their powerful pro- 
vincial machine would operate actively in support of 
Conservative candidates during the Federal election. 

But Mr Duplessis, a very shrewd politician, realised as 
apparently Mr Drew did not, that for the French-Canadians 
the ties of race are just as strong as they are with the Irish 
and Highland Scots and that the great majority of them 
could never be induced to desert an eminent racial com- 
patriot like Mr St Laurent and help to replace him as 
Prime Minister at Ottawa by a Protestant from Ontario 
like Mr Drew. So, while Mr Duplessis permitted some of his 
Ministers to speak on behalf of Conserative candidates, he 
himself took a holiday during most of the campaign and 
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did not even offer a mild exhortation to his followers to 
vote for Mr Drew’s candidates. Many French-Canadians 
dislike the agreements about taxation and object to any 
further aggrandisement of the Federal authority, but they 
were also aware that, as long as they kept Mr Duplessis and 
his party in power at Quebec City, they had very efficient 
watchdogs against any plans of centralisation and that the 
threat to their sacred provincial autonomy was not serious 
enough to create a need for the reinforcement of Mr Drew 
at Ottawa. So, as a consequence the Conservative Party, 
although it achieved a substantial increase of its popular 
vote in Quebec, only raised its quota of the province’s 
75 seats from 3 to 4. 

But his unsuccessul gamble for French-Canadian sup- 
port had an adverse impact elsewhere upon the fortunes 
of the Conservative Party. All the poorer provinces derive 
great financial benefits from the agreements about taxa- 
tion: for example, if Manitoba lost the annuel subsidy, 
which it secures under them from the Federal Treasury, 
its provincial taxation would have to be increased by at 
least seven million dollars per annum. So Liberal news- 
papers and orators in these provinces were able to make 
very effective play with the argument that the advent of 
Mr Drew to power at Ottawa would cost their taxpayers 
heavily. The result was that the Conservatives only 
gained one seat in Manitoba, while they actually lost seats 
in Nova Scotia and Newfoundland and failed to make the 
gains which they expected in New Brunswick, whose voters 
a year before had ejected a provincial Liberal Ministry. 

And Mr Drew’s gamble was the reverse of helpful to the 
Conservative cause in Ontario, the traditional stronghold 
of the party. Mr Frost, who had succeeded Mr Drew as 
its Premier when the latter moved to Ottawa, had signed 
an agreement about taxation with the Federal Goverment 
and naturally he did not take kindly to the thesis of Mr 
Drew that it was a deplorable betrayal of provincial rights. 
Now in Federal elections in Canada a party has usually 
been able to count upon vigorous and valuable support 
from provincial governments sympathetic to it, but Mr 
Frost and his colleagues were so annoyed by the implica- 
tion that they were fools that they maintained throughout 
the election a rigid neutrality and the quiescence of their 
well-organised provincial machine undoubtedly helped the 
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Liberals to save a number of doubtful seats in Ontario. 
Today the failure of Mr Drew to achieve for his party a 
definite ascendancy in his own province, Ontario, which 
ought to have been his paramount concern, is a very black 
mark against him, because it is argued that a leader who 
cannot win his own province for his party cannot hope to 
fare better in other provinces. 

So the leadership of Mr Drew has been encountering 
considerable criticism from dissatisfied elements in his 
own party and immediately after the election it was the 
subject of a severe attack by the ‘ Calgary Herald,’ the 
most influential Conservative paper in the prairie pro- 
vinces. It accused him of a variety of serious blunders, 
charged that, when he spoke in Calgary, he had done his 
best to defeat his own two candidates for the city’s seats 
by repudiating the policy for the export of oil and gas 
that they were advocating, and argued that the Conserva- 
tive Party had made a fundamental error in choosing him 
as its leader in 1948 and should get rid of him as soon as 
possible. 

The ‘ Herald ’ followed up its denunciation of Mr Drew 
with a warm eulogy of one of his chief lieutenants, Mr John 
Diefenbaker, Q.C., the solitary Conservative elected in 
Saskatchewan, and stressed his superior gifts as a vote- 
getter. He has certainly proved their efficacy in his own 
province, as after the Lake Centre seat, which he had held 
since 1940, had been wiped out by the last redistribution 
bill, he secured nomination in the Prince Albert division, 
in which a Conservative candidate had polled only 2,258 
votes out of a total poll of over 20,000 in 1949, and won 
the seat from the Liberals with a comfortable majority. 
The ability of Mr Diefenbaker to win seats in territory 
unfriendly to Conservatism is due to widespread respect for 
his political courage and integrity, but he is a westerner 
with radical views on certain issues and it is very dubious, 
if the ruling spirits of the Conservative party in Eastern 
Canada would ever accept him as their leader. But there 
is no other leader in sight who offers any promise of being 
an improvement upon Mr Drew and he has staunch 
defenders in papers like the ‘ Ottawa Journal.’ The 
Canadian Conservative Party has had five different leaders 
since it won its last election in 1930 and the ‘ Journal’ 
argues that it cannot afford to get the reputation of 
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discarding leaders who do not bring it quickly to power. It 
points out that Sir Robert Borden was defeated in two 
general elections before he won in 1911 and contends that 
Mr Drew is entitled to another chance. There will be no 
immediate challenge to his leadership, but his position 
will remain uneasy and his fate will depend upon his 
performances in Parliament. 

The C.C.F. had an excellent leader in Mr Coldwell, a 
Devonian by birth, who is now rated the best parlia- 
mentarian at Ottawa and is also a very skilful broadcaster, 
and he has a unique gift for imparting a flavour of modera- 
tion to his advocacy of a Canadian variant of the Socialist 
programme of the British Labour Party. In their cam- 
paign, however, he and his candidates laid special stress 
upon the urgent need for a national system of health 
insurance and claimed that they were the only party in 
earnest about its inauguration and that the Socialist 
Ministry of Saskatchewan had been a successful pioneer 
in this field. They also in the prairie provinces attacked 
the Government for the now palpable miscalculations of 
its policy about the marketing of wheat and its stubborn 
subservience to the Government of the United States in 
the negotiations at Washington for the renewal of the 
international wheat agreement. So in Saskatchewan, 
where it received powerful help from the provincial Socia- 
list Ministry, it was able to wrest 7 seats from the Liberals 
and it also made 3 gains in British Columbia. 

But it signally failed to make any headway in the 
territory lying east of the Great Lakes, in which it only 
‘aptured two seats, one in Toronto and the other in Nova 
Scotia. Its popular vote in Ontario fell to 217,540 as 
compared with 306,651 in 1949, but apologists for this 
decline of about 29 per cent. explain it away on the ground 
that the election was held in the great holiday month, and 
that the C.C.F. suffered much more than any other party 
from the absence of normal supporters from their homes. 
The basic reason for the failure of the C.C.F. to carry 
industrial seats in Eastern Canada, which ought to fall 
into its lap, has been the ancient feud between the two 
chief labour organisations of Canada, the Trades and 
Labour Congress, which is affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labour, and the Canadian Congress of Labour, 
which is linked to the American C.1.O. The adherents of 
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the Congress of Labour formally recognise the C.C.F. as 
their political instrument and support its candidates, but 
the leaders of the rival organisation have always been very 
lukewarm to the C.C.F. and under their guidance most of 
their followers have been voting in recent elections for one 
of the older parties. But moves now being made in the 
United States for a close working concordat, if not an 
actual merger, between the American Federation of Labour 
and the C.1.0. have already begun to affect the attitude of 
their Canadian allies. At the recent annual convention 
of the Trades and Labour Congress a very sympathetic 
reception was given by the delegates to proposals for close 
cooperation with the rival body in a campaign of political 
education among the workers of Canada, with the objective 
of more effective political action in their interests. At the 
moment these plans for cooperation are only in a tentative 
stage on both sides of the international boundary, but if 
they come to fruition and the trades unions of Canada are 
mobilised almost solidly behind the C.C.F. in the next 
general election, it could capture a sufficient number of 
industrial seats in the Eastern provinces to become 
a party of nation-wide strength. Moreover, a recession 
from the present high level of prosperity might produce 
a few years hence a political atmosphere more propitious 
to the successful advocacy of socialism. 

The Social Credit Party, heartened by its success in 
securing a clear majority in the provincial legislature of 
British Columbia last June, proclaimed before the Federal 
campaign began its intention to build an organisation in 
every province and to nominate at least 200 candidates. 
But outside of Alberta and British Columbia its leaders 
found the voters exceedingly unresponsive to its very 
vague programme, which is a curious blend of conserva- 
tive ideas, Imperialism and religious evangelism, and, as a 
consequence, this party was in the rest of Canada only able 
to nominate a sprinkling of mediocre candidates, of whom 
none polled a substantial vote. But it contrived to hold 
all its 10 previous seats in Alberta and gain one more 
from the Liberals. In British Columbia, however, it 
failed to repeat its triumph in the provincial election, 
because many of the larg2 contingents of disgruntled 
Liberals and Conservatives, who had voted for it last 
June in order to secure a stable provincial administration, 
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apparently decided that in a Federal election it would be 
foolish to waste their votes upon a ‘splinter’ party, which 
had no prospect of gaining power at Ottawa, and reverted 
to their earlier allegiance. So the Social Crediters had 
to be content with the capture of only 4 out of the 22 seats 
in British Columbia, and, since their total strength in the 
new House is 15 members, all elected from the two western- 
most provinces, they will remain a sectional group. The 
Labour-Progressive Party, who are Communists in dis- 
guise, nominated about 100 candidates, but they all 
polled such a negligible vote that they lost their deposits. 

It is an incongruous state of affairs that a party, for 
which only about one-third of the eligible electors voted 
should hold power at Ottawa with huge majorities in 
both Houses of Parliament. But there is no immediate 
prospect of a restoration of the system of two parties, 
which would seem to offer the only hope of a termination 
for the long ascendency of Liberalism. Its perpetuation is 
assured as long as the Liberals can win all save a fraction 
of the 84 seats now controlled by the French-Canadian vote 
and the anti-Liberal forces are split into three groups with 
irreconcilable ideologies and programmes. Only once since 
1921 has Canada had a Federal Government which had 
the decisive mandate of a popular majority, and the dis- 
tortion of the representation of political sentiment in the 
new House of Commons will be only slightly less glaring 
than it was after the election of 1949, when the Liberals 
with rather less than 50 per cent. of the popular vote 
secured 75 per cent. of the Federal seats. The obvious 
remedy for this unfortunate situation is the adoption of 
the system of the alternative vote or proportional repre- 
sentation, but naturally the Liberals will not countenance 
any alteration of a traditional system of voting, from which 
they have persistently profited for many years, and the 
Conservatives, buoyed up by hopes that in some election 
the present system will operate in their favour to give 
them a majority at Ottawa, manifest no enthusiasm for 
electoral reform. 

But meanwhile the Liberal Ministry of Mr St Laurent 
is firmly reseated in the saddle at Ottawa and, there is 
no conceivable reason why it should not live out its statu- 
tory term of office and have an easy passage for such 
legislation as it proposes. As long as Mr St Laurent and 
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his Minister of Trade and Commerce, Mr Howe, remain the 
dominating figures of the Government it can be relied 
upon to follow conservative paths and avoid any adventures 
in radical reform, and as long as the present wave of 
prosperity does not recede, their critics will find it hard to 
fan public discontent with such an administration. But 
both the Prime Minister and Mr Howe are expected to 
retire from public life before another general election 
occurs and the rivalry of the various aspirants for the 
Liberal leadership, which is already acute, will not be 
conducive to the harmony of the Cabinet or of the Liberal 
Party. Hitherto the candidates most favoured for the 
leadership of it have been Mr Abbot, the Minister of 
Finance, Mr Pearson, the Secretary for External Affairs, 
and Mr Harris, the Minister of Citizenship and Immigra- 
tion, but they have now to reckon with a new and quite 
formidable competitor, who has just entered the political 
arena. 

When Mr St Laurent succeeded Mr Mackenzie King as 
Prime Minister in 1948, he was, despite his eminence at the 
Bar, still a provincial Quebecois, who had rarely travelled 
in his own country outside the bounds of his native 
province and therefore had a very imperfect knowledge of 
conditions, problems and leading personalities in the other 
provinces. But he inherited from Mr King as his private 
secretary Mr J. W. Pickersgill, a Manitoban, who finished 
his education at Oxford University and is a natural-born 
politician. Under the tutelage of Mr King, Mr Pickersgill 
became an expert in the arts of political manipulation, 
which are required for the successful governance of a 
country rent by so many sectional cleavages as Canada is, 
and, as a result, he was able to fill a very serious lacuna in 
the equipment of Mr St Laurent for his high office. Con- 
sequently the latter came to rely upon his private secre- 
tary for guidance in the solutions of many problems 
affecting other provinces than Quebec and it became 
notorious in Ottawa that Mr Pickersgill had more influence 
with his chief than any single member of the Cabinet. 
Inevitably certain Ministers resented this ascendency 
deeply and were greatly relieved when Mr Pickersgill in 
1951 accepted appointment as Clerk of the Privy Council. 

But the Prime Minister continued to lean upon him 
for advice and help about his problems, and he showed a 
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strange disregard for the long-established rules and 
proprieties, which prescribe complete neutrality for civil 
servants and particularly for the holder of an office like 
the Clerkship of the Privy Council, when he took along 
Mr Pickersgill on a political tour of the western provinces 
which he made in 1952. He thereby exposed both himself 
and Mr Pickersgill to severe criticism in the press and in 
Parliament and his defence of his action was very laboured. 

But he evidently decided that the political services of 
Mr Pickersgill were indispensable to him and that, since 
surreptitious use of them was unpopular, he must regularise 
the position of his fidus Achates. So he suddenly, soon after 
the dissolution, appointed Mr Pickersgill Secretary of 
State in place of Mr Bradley, the representative of New- 
foundland in the Cabinet, who was elevated to the Senate. 
And since Manitoba, Mr Pickersgill’s province, already 
had a representative in the Cabinet and could not be given 
two without provoking an outcry in Saskatchewan and 
Alberta, which have larger populations and only one 
Minister, Mr St Laurent arranged with Mr Smallwood, the 
Liberal Premier of Newfoundland, that Mr Pickersgill 
should be accepted as the representative of that province 
in the Cabinet and should be given the safe seat vacated 
by Mr Bradley. 

But this sudden elevation of a favourite private secre- 
tary, who was completely devoid of parliamentary 
experience, encountered a very chill reception from the 
rank-and-file of the Liberal Parliamentary Party, and the 
group of parliamentary assistants to Ministers, who are 
the Canadian equivalents of British Under-Secretaries, 
were particularly incensed, because they felt that they had 
better claims to a seat in the Cabinet than a civil servant, 
who had never fought an election. Not less displeased were 
the Ministers, who are ambitious to succeed Mr St Laurent 
as Liberal leader, and who saw in the promotion of Mr 
Pickersgill the emergence of a rival, particularly dangerous 
because he would probably have the powerful backing of 
Mr St Laurent for his candidacy. Nor did the Prime 
Minister improve matters when he announced that Mr 
Pickersgill would be relieved of some of the normal duties 
of the Secretary of State in order that he might be free 


to function in the role of special assistant to the Prime 
Minister. 
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Mr Pickersgill, still under 50, is a very ambitious man 
with distinctly Leftist views, who has a serene confidence 
that his talents equip him to be a competent leader of the 
Liberal Party, and it is almost unthinkable that he will be 
a congenial colleague to Ministers like Mr Pearson and 
Mr Abbott. So the preservation of harmony within his 
Cabinet may require all the authority and dexterity in 
conciliation that Mr St Laurent can command. 

Moreover, there is some uncertainty as to whether 
widespread prosperity will continue to produce a political 
climate favourable to Liberalism, because, while the heavy 
expenditures of the programme of defence and the huge 
investment of capital, largely American in origin, in new 
enterprises for the utilisation of Canada’s dormant natural 
resources supply for the moment insurance against any 
serious recession, there are now visible some ominous 
weaknesses in the national economy of Canada. The cost 
of living, after falling steadily for a considerable period, 
began to rise early last summer and it has now climbed 
back to a point at which the official index for it is only two 
points below the peak figure recorded in January 1952. 
This rise in the cost of living has generated among many 
labour unions demands for higher wages, and disputes with 
employers about them have been responsible for a series of 
disastrous strikes, the worst of them, still unsettled, being 
in gold mines in Ontario and Quebec. But the concession 
of higher wages in other industries has pushed up their 
costs of production to a height which makes it very 
difficult for Canadian manufacturers to compete in foreign 
markets and also confronts them with severe competition 
from imports in the domestic market. 

Then two record harvests of grain in succession are 
estimated to have built up in Canada for the crop year 
1953-54 an exportable surplus of wheat amounting to at 
least 750 million bushels, after all domestic requirements 
have been provided for. But what was a sellers’ market 
for wheat has now been transformed into a buyers’ market 
by a glut of supplies, and yet the Canadian Wheat Board 
persists in keeping the price which it asks for Canadian 
wheat in conformity with the price demanded by the 
United States, which is artifically swollen by the subsidies 
of the American programme of price support. So the 
export demand for Canadian wheat has declined and, since 
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the grain elevators were clogged with old wheat before the 
delivery of the new crop began, there is now a serious 
blockade of grain from coast to coast and the prairie grain- 
growers are being forced to store their new crop in bins on 
their farms or keep it piled on the ground. And Mr Howe, 
the Minister of Trade and Commerce, admits that he can 
see no daylight ahead about the profitable disposal of 
Canada’s huge stocks of wheat. 

An adverse balance of trade such as Canada showed to 
the extent of over 200 million dollars in the first half of 
1953 has not been an uncommon occurrence, but it has 
often been wiped out by heavy exports of grain in the 
second half of the year. But there is a very slim prospect 
of such an elimination this year and the adverse balance 
of trade up till the end of June was a large factor in creating 
a debit balance of 365 million dollars for Canada in her 
international transactions in the first half of 1953 as com- 
pared with a favourable balance of 69 million dollars in 
the first half of 1952. So the St Laurent Ministry need not 
be idle for lack of serious problems awaiting solution. 


JOHN A. STEVENSON. 


Some Recent Books—continued from page 140. 


Mr Hugh Seton-Watson’s books on Russia and the 
political climate of Europe over the last hundred years 
have become, because of their lack of political bias and 
because of their political and social acumen, some of the 
most valuable documentation we have on the Communist 
theology. His ‘The Pattern of Communist Revolution ’ 
(Methuen) early makes the point that ‘Communism is a 
theory which professes to explain philosophy, religion, 
history, economics and society,’ and it is this ubiquity of 
infiltration that gives it its persistence. Mr Seton-Watson 
emphasises particularly two very important factors in 
Communism as a revolutionary movement—the social 
factors that make a favourable or unfavourable back- 
ground for it and the factors that prevent it from seizing 
political power. He has given us a survey that is acute, 
thoughtful and not in any way paralysed by a bogey. He 
is quite explicit as to the dangers, but his historian’s sense 
of facts and realities is a far better weapon of attack than 
the acerbities and hysteria of a doctrinaire quarrel. 
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‘The London Furniture Makers from the Restoration 
to the Victorian Era, 1660-1840,’ by Sir Ambrose Heal 
(Batsford), is a magnificent and attractive volume, which 
is the result of thirty years’ intensive and enthusiastic 


study of the subject. It is true to say that up to quite 
recent times the moderately informed member of the 
yeneral public would have been at a loss to name more than 
five or six outstanding furniture makers of the past, and 
many more would have stuck at Chippendale, Sheraton, 
Hepplewhite, and Adam. Sir Ambrose has compiled a 
list of 5,000 cabinet-makers and upholsterers in the period 
covered by the book, and 2,500 have been selected for 
inclusion with their addresses, dates, and any further 
details that are available about them. ‘This has meant an 
immense labour, including the examination of accounts 
kept in famous houses, directories, advertisements, trades- 
men’s cards, and bill heads, shop signs and references in 
memoirs of the period. The list of names alone would be 
valuable, but the attraction of the book is enormously 
enhanced by the scores of trade cards reproduced, many of 
great artistic as well as historical value. Another excellent 
12 
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feature is Mr R. W. Symonds’ descriptive commentary on 
actual pieces of furniture, which have recently been 
authenticated, and illustrations of many of these pieces 
are included. The whole large quarto volume of over 300 
pages is a striking example of book production in the best 
Batsford style, than which no higher praise can be given. 
To the connoisseur collector the book is a godsend in its 
expert information, but any intelligent reader will find 
delight in the illustrations of the trade cards. Sir Ambrose 
may well be proud of his work and very fully deserves our 
gratitude and appreciation. 

Two notable volumes of high value to students have 
been published by Messrs Basil Blackwell of Oxford. They 
are ‘Select List of British Parliamentary Papers, 1833- 
1899, and Hansard’s Catalogue and Breviate of Parlia- 
mentary Papers, 1696-1834.’ Both are edited by Professor 
P. Ford and Mr G. Ford of the University of Southampton. 
The ‘ List’ includes, with some exceptions, the reports and 
all other material issued by committees and commissions 
or similar bodies of investigation into economic, social, and 
constitutional questions, and matters of law and adminis- 
tration. The papers of the nineteenth century number 
over 50,000 and in the bound set take up several thousand 
volumes. This gives some idea of the wealth of material 
with which the editors had to work, and there are many 
interesting and important reports which even experienced 
workers have difficulty in discovering. Within the chosen 
field the editors, or authors, considered both individually 
and as a whole those to be included and those to be excluded, 
before making their decision, and they hope that as a result 
all significant documents will be found among the included. 
They contribute a useful introduction explaining the scope 
of the volume, its arrangement, titles, references, and the 
process of social investigations. The volume represents an 
immense amount of work and students of parliamentary 
history should be duly grateful for the help given in their 
struggles through the paper jungle. The ‘ Catalogue and 
Breviate’ is a reprint of the last of three subject indexes 
produced and printed by the Hansards, a book which is 
now otherwise completely unobtainable, but which is 
extremely valuable to students as a companion and 
complementary volume to the ‘ List.’ In this case, too, the 
editors contribute a useful explanatory and informative 
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introduction. Both volumes form part of the ‘ Parlia- 
mentary Papers Series ’ and further issues are in prepara- 
tion. 

‘Stanley Baldwin. An Examination of Some 
Features of Mr G. M. Young’s Biography,’ by D. C. 
Somervell (Faber and Faber), will fulfil a useful purpose. 
Many people feel that Lord Baldwin has been treated 
hardly, and indeed unfairly, by his biographer, and by 
Sir Winston Churchill in the first volume of his great war 
history, ‘ The Gathering Storm,’ and that he, no longer 
here to answer, has been made the scapegoat for acts and 
errors for which he was not responsible. Mr Somervell 
deals forcibly with the unhappy years in the 1930s in which 
Baldwin was in power, and shows how many misconceptions 
arose and how much actually was done to prepare the 
country for the coming conflict, a country then so 
riddled with pacifism that, as Mr Somervell asks, ‘ What 
more could even Sir Winston Churchill have done, at a 
time when, as in 1934, Mr Attlee, proposing a Labour vote 
of censure, said, ‘‘ We deny the need for increased air 
armament’’?’ Mr Young is a very able and experienced 
writer, but he did not seem happy in writing about Baldwin. 
The result is disappointing. Mr Somervell writes, ‘ I have 
tried to do justice to Baldwin without doing injustice to 
Mr Young; a delicate task, and if I have failed in either 
part Iam sorry. There is of course much that is interest- 
ing and valuable in Mr Young’s book.’ Mr Ernest Brown, 
an old and close friend and colleague of Baldwin, con- 
tributes a pleasingly appreciative foreword, and four of 
Baldwin’s great speeches in the Commons are included in 
the volume. We can only hope that many who have 
wronged Baldwin’s memory may read this convincing little 
book, and feel some compunction. 

‘Colony to Nation. A History of Canada,’ by 


A. R. M. Lower (Longmans), is the first edition to be 


published in this country of a notable work published in 


Janada seven years ago. It will prove most useful. 
Readers in this country usually see Canada in the light 
of our histories written from our point of view. Professor 
Lower throughout his book writes entirely from the 
Canadian point of view. He is fair to the British con- 
nection, showing how greatly it has helped, though 
occasionally it has hindered, Canadian development. It 
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was a large step from French seigneuries to British colonial- 
ism after 1763. It was a larger step from loosely united 
provinces after 1837 to confederation in 1867, and a still 
larger one from confederation to independence under the 
Statute of Westminster in 1931. Sooner or later Canada 
had to achieve dominion status and independence within 
the British Commonwealth, but the passage was always 
made harder by what the author truly calls the cursed 
heritage of race. English and French ideals and ways of 
life have never really coalesced in Canada, and probably 
never will. That is Canada’s tremendous problem. If the 
French have been parochial, over sensitive, self-centred, 
and too conscious of their own rights to have an adequate 
sense of their duty to Canada, the English have too often 
been dour, unimaginative, and unsympathetic to other 
points of view. The author rightly stresses the enormous 
influence that railways have had in the making of Canada 
and some of his most interesting chapters are about them. 
He is generous to great achievement, but does not attempt 
to conceal the corruption and obstinacy which have too 
often marred public life. He deals frankly and clearly 
with Canada’s eminent men, like Sir John Macdonald, Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier, Sir Robert Borden, Mr Mackenzie King, 
Lord Bennett, Sir George Cartier, Sir Alexander Galt, and 
many others. The book should be a standard work in this 
country. 

‘Aneurin Bevan,’ by Vincent Brome (Longmans), 
inevitably suffers from the handicaps of all biographies of 
living people. It is impossible to put a whole career into 
proper perspective when it is still unfinished, and there 
must be certain reticences. It is true in this case that it is 
very unlikely that Mr Bevan will ever cross to the right 
the road on the far left of which he has so deliberately 
walked, so the perspective of his life may not change much, 
and Mr Brome has been mest laudably outspoken and has 
not let undue reticence interfere with the expression of his 
comments on his subject. Many years ago a well-known 
newspaper described Aneurin Bevan as ‘ an extremist. . . 
brilliant, bitter, proud, class-conscious, boastful of his 
ancestry and his family—a man anxious to tear down the 
pillars of society.’ These characteristics are certainly 
deep-rooted in his personality and the whole book is really 
a comment on how he has proved them (or has not) in his 
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career. ‘From political buccaneer was a long and arduous 
journey. Many people denied that Bevan had ever 
approached its completion.’ His rise has been a remark- 
able instance of determination and self-education, fired by 
intense ambition and love of power. He has had faith (at 
any rate in his own star), presumably he still has hope 
(even of becoming Prime Minister), but of charity he has 
shown but little sign. If only he could forget his hatreds 
and bitterness, one imagines that life would be easier for 
himself and for all with whom he has to deal. Mr Brome 
gives us a strikingly vivid and skilful study of a man of 
great ability who with rather more grace and humanity 
might well have aroused our sympathy, instead of 
antagonism. 

‘The Brudenels of Deene,’ by Joan Wake (Cassell), 
‘aims at being a straightforward and unbiased account of 
action and character in the limited circle of one family from 
the thirteenth to the twentieth century. No imaginary 
conversations have been introduced and whenever possible 
the documents have been allowed to speak for themselves.’ 
Miss Wake, who is a well-known historian and archeologist 
and whose labours over many years in preserving local 
records deserve the highest praise, certainly needs no such 
meretricious aid as fictional conversations in dealing with 
a family which has produced such remarkably highly 
coloured characters as the Brudenels. The original Sir 
Robert, who died in 1581, was an eminent lawyer, judge, 
and sound man of business. His successors for some 
generations did well for themselves and his great-grandson 
became first Earl of Cardigan, though he had previously 
suffered much hardship as a Papist recusant and as a 
follower of Charles I. The fourth earl reached the summit 
of ambition by becoming Duke of Montague, though, as he 
had no son, the dukedom lapsed at his death. Miss Wake’s 
skilful, well-documented, and well-balanced work of neces- 
sity blazes into high colour when she comes to deal with the 
seventh earl, of Balaclava fame, and his wife of ‘ Lady 
Cardigan’s Memoirs’ notoriety. No ordinary tame words 
can describe these two extraordinary characters, the 
bravery, insolence, violent temper, excesses, and arrogance 
of the one and the dubious, odd, and flamboyant life of 
the lady, as artificial as her appearance! They were both 
extreme egotists and both flouted the conventions of their 
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day, and expected to get away with it owing to their rank 
and wealth. They were not successful in this. Miss Wake 
thus has in her hands material for the serious student and 
for the sensation-monger, and she blends them well. 

It is over a hundred years since Paganini held great 
audiences spellbound in most European capitals with his 
prodigious feats on the violin. ‘Tall, gaunt, dressed in a 
ragged black frock coat, with ravaged features and flaming 
eyes, many thought him in league with the Devil, and the 
stories of his love affairs and gambling exploits all added to 
the legend. Delacroix, Balzac, Hugo, Schumann, Goethe, 
and Heine were among those who heard him and they have 
left us widely differing accounts of their impressions of the 
man and his playing. He was an incomparable artist and 
a brilliant musical mountebank, perhaps fortunately born 
into a Romantic age that welcomed and was much influenced 
by eccentrics and innovators. 

Renée de Saussine, herself a violinist, has written a new 
popular biography of this extraordinary genius, ‘ Paganini’ 
(Hutchinson). It contains little new material, but ably 
sifts and sizes up what is known about this astonishing man, 
who so galvanised and shocked his generation and still has 
power to fascinate us to-day. 

‘Into Hidden Burma,’ by Maurice Collis (Faber and 
Faber), is, so to speak, a framework of autobiography 
enclosing penetrating studies of Burmese country, customs, 
characteristics, mythology, superstition, and art. The 
author served for many years in the Burmese branch of 
the Indian Civil Service and at one time or other was 
posted to Rangoon, Mandalay, the swamps of the Irawaddy 
delta, the Arakan coast in the north, and Tenasserim in the 
south. He thus had ample opportunity for studying the 
country and the people. He made a point of mixing with 
the Burmese on terms of equality and friendship, which 
were not always popular with the traditional official mind, 
and he found himself anything but liked when he had 
occasion as a magistrate to sentence an Englishman in a 
case involving a Burman. Mr Collis in ‘ Who’s Who’ 
describes himself a historian, novelist, dramatist, and 
critic, which shows his breadth of interest and explains 
why he felt uncomfortable in bureaucratic circles. He tells 
of his self-training to become a writer, especially a poet, in 
his younger days, and his determination to make his life 
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literary, and artistic too, as he is a skilled collector of 
oriental porcelain and Japanese prints. In various ways 
Mr Collis is unconventional and not cut to pattern, and his 
book profits notably thereby in interest and variety. 

K. M. Panikkar’s book, ‘ The Founding of the Kashmir 
State,’ sub-title ‘A Biography of Maharajah Gulab Singh, 
1792-1858’ (George Allen and Unwin), is interesting 
and timely. Both the circumstances attendant on the 
creation of the Kashmir State and the character of Gulab 
Singh have been the subject of ignorant and unjustified 
obloquy from Indian and British historians alike, which 
this book should help to dispel. That Gulab Singh was 
an opportunist nobody would attempt to deny, but it 
would have been impossible to be other in the chaotic 
situation in the Punjab following on the death of Ranjit 
Singh, and Gulab Singh comes out well from the detailed 
examination the author has conducted into the events of 
that time. As regards the alleged ‘ sale of Kashmir,’ the 
author bluntly says it was no sale at all. To call it this 
was a travesty of the facts and a misreading of history. 
In fact it was merely a manceuvre on the part of Lal Singh, 
the Prime Minister of the Lahore State, to evade payment 
of the war indemnity imposed by the British, by attaching 
it to the territories already promised under the treaty of 
Lahore to Gulab Singh for his mediatory services between 
the Lahore and British Governments. There is little 
doubt that this is the true reading of what happened, and 
Sardar Panikkar has performed a valuable service in 
throwing light on an obscure corner of history, and in 
vindicating incidentally the motives of the British 
authorities concerned in concluding the much criticised 
treaty of Amritsar. 

‘Fair Trial,’ by Richard B. Morris (Macdonald), 
covers fourteen notable cases in the American courts of 
law, ranging from Anne Hutchinson in 1637 to Alger Hiss 
in 1952. They include murder, treason, sedition, perjury, 
libel, piracy, and theft. The title should certainly have a 
question mark after it, or even the ironical two exclama- 
tion marks, because, though the trials of the various 
accused are obvious enough, the fairness is usually difficult 
to find. In the eighteenth century and before there was 
probably little to choose between courts here and _ in 
America in the outside influences that were allowed to 
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affect the trials and in the bias of the judges and often 
outrageous behaviour of counsel. But in the present 
century we can claim (without undue self-righteousness, 
we hope) that trials here would not have been conducted 
like those detailed in this book. ‘ In this case the judge’s 
charge violated a cherished tradition of Anglo-American 
criminal justice.” ‘The judge’s every ruling betrayed his 
flagrant partisanship.’ ‘ All the three twentieth-century 
trials treated in this book expose glaring deficiencies in the 
conduct and procedure of American criminal trials which 
have not yet been eradicated.’ These are actual quota- 
tions from the author’s words—and the author has the 
distinguished position of Professor of American History 
at Columbia University. It will be realised therefore that 
the work is an authoritative indictment, as well as giving 
interesting and entertaining reading, sometimes almost 
as good as a detective story. So it doubly deserves 
study. 

In ‘ William Godwin and his World,’ by Rosalie Glynn 
Grylls (Odhams), the author does her skilful best to make a 
good case for a most unpleasant man, but even she can 
hardly make him attractive. Godwin’s revolutionary 
philosophy, his militant atheism, his complacency, his 
almost entire lack of any warmer emotions or love, his 
selfishness, his querulousness, and above all his sponging 
habits, which made Leslie Stephen call him a venerable 
horseleech, do not tend to an agreeable character. His 
very vocal views against the ties of marriage did not prevent 
him from marrying twice in a regular way or seeing that 
Mary did so too when the death of Harriet Shelley made 
that possible. Even when he was abusing and ostracising 
Shelley, he was sponging on him, but refused a cheque 
made out in his own name as he could not allow his name 
to appear on the same form as Shelley’s, though he took 
‘are to get the money under another name, and with no 
gratitude to Shelley. The author gives a very interesting 
chapter on the English Jacobins and explains their views. 
She deals well and fairly with Shelley and Mary, and Claire 
Clairmont and other family complications. The revolu- 
tionary Godwin ended up as a pensioner of the government, 
which was quite in keeping with his character. Miss 
Glynn Grylls has used her available material well and the 
result is an interesting book and one well worth reading. 
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‘Questions of East and West,’ by G. F. Hudson 
(Odhams), of necessity suffers from the handicap of being 
a collection of essays written at various times and for 
various purposes and not planned in one pattern as a book, 
but as the author points out they are linked together by 
the fact that they all deal with direct or indirect effects 
of the Russian Revolution—and most of the world’s 
troubles nowadays seem to be rooted in Russia. The 
essays are valuable and penetrating, dealing with a variety 
of subjects of contemporary significance and importance 
in international politics. They are also very illuminating 
in considering what has been going on during the last 
twenty years behind the lron Curtain and in China. To 
many the chapter on Gaullism will be of special interest, 
showing how the General planned to establish himself in 
supreme power beyond challenge by an artifically stimu- 
lated revolution—which in fact did not come off. Another 
important chapter is on ‘ Amerasia,’ dealing with the pene- 
tration of Communism into the government departments 
in U.S.A., and many will feel some shame at the way in 
which we and America more or less betrayed Poland at 
Yalta in order to please Russia. These essays, even though 
some are rather dated now, are well worth preservation in 
book form and can profitably be studied with care. 

Mr Alfred Noyes in his ‘Two Worlds for Memory’ 
(Sheed and Ward) wisely says that ‘in writing an auto- 
biography there is always the danger of dwelling upon 
details recorded in a diary as if they were the things that 
mattered most.’ That is very true, and facts need inter- 
pretation and the character and ideals of an autobiographer 
must be made clear as well as the events of his life. Mr 
Noyes succeeds well in this. He says, * I have truly loved 
the art of poetry and given the best years of my life to it,’ 
but he is much more than that. He is a distinguished 
prose writer, a man of the world with many and varied 
interests in life, and very far from being the dreamy and 
cloistered being whom many people think a poet should be. 
He is also a very practical and lusty antagonist for causes 
in which he believes, such as purity in literature, as shown 
in his onslaught on Joyce’s ‘ Ulysses,’ as described in this 
book, and his exposure of Bishop Barnes. He tells us 
much about the genesis and aims of his poetry and how he 
has worked at it. He also tells us much of the steps which 
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led him to give allegiance to the Roman Catholic Church, 
steps with which many of his readers will not be able to 
sympathise, but none can doubt his earnestness and deep 
conviction. He has known well many interesting people 
such as Swinburne, Sir Oliver Lodge, Dean Inge, Lord 
Oxford, Lord Jellicoe, H. G. Wells (whose immense 
egotism and conceit are shown in a very good story), 
Hilaire Belloc, Edmund Gosse, Bernard Shaw, and many 
others. The book is revealing of character as well as of 
events, and it should be much enjoyed. 

Readers who like maritime detail in peace and in war 
will have a feast in ‘Fleet Admiral King. A Naval 
Record,’ by Ernest J. King, Fleet Admiral U.S. Navy, and 
Walter Muir Whitehill, Commander U.S. Naval Reserve 
(Eyre & Spottiswoode). Here are 482 pages, and for this 
shortened British edition nineteen chapters in the original 
American edition have been reduced to nine pages. Fleet 
Admiral King is a highly distinguished aiid widely ex- 
perienced sailor who, when America came into the war 
in 1941, was given the highest naval post of Commander- 
in-Chief of the United States Fleets and Chief of Naval 
Operations, and held it till the war was over. He had 
previously been Commander-in-Chief of the Atlantic Fleet. 
He thus held an enormously important position in the 
counsels of the Allies and in the active planning of naval 
operations. He gives us an almost week-to-week record 
of what happened between 1939 and December 1941, when 
U.S.A. was still nominally neutral, and a still more detailed 
record of what happened after, when U.S.A. was a bellig- 
erent. No one was in a better position to survey both 
Atlantic and Pacific warfare, to plan the vast increase of 
the American navy and decide how to use it. It is a fine 
story, but it is almost too much an unvarnished report on 
naval affairs, and though there are many human touches, 
we wish there were more. Commander Whitehill’s is 
the hand that wrote the book, but the facts, reminiscences, 
and comments are all derived direct from Admiral King. 
For naval historians the book will be most valuable: the 
less expert general reader may skip much of the detail 
but yet find much of interest, though students of the war 
may feel with regret that the Admiral had but little love 
for this country and its leaders. 

Mr H. C. O'Neill, well known in war-time under his 
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pen-name of Strategicus, in his ‘Men of Destiny,’ subtitled 
‘ Being studies of the Four who rode the war and made this 
precarious landfall’ (Phoenix House), begins by quoting 
Henry Wallace’s book title ‘ The Century of the Common 
Man,’ which he rightly comments on as misleading, except 
in the sense that the common man, with no advantages of 
birth or wealth, may come to the top if he has the ability 
and the opportunity. It is not the case that, in spite of 
much talk about democracy, the commom man has had 
much more power than in former days to control his own 
destiny, and dictators and leaders of altogether uncommon 
ability have prevailed in peace and war. The author 
takes four outstanding characters for his study and 
comment, two from the classes of privilege, Churchill and 
Roosevelt, and two from the unprivileged, Stalin and Hitler. 
All four essays are outstanding in their perception and 
understanding of character and achievement. Mr O'Neill 
van be very critical. Even in the case of Churchill, 
whom he evidently admires wholeheartedly, he admits 
that there were occasional errors, though it is not easy for 
the reader to find where they are in the laudatory text. 
Roosevelt, while much praised, is also much more severely 
criticised, especially when he disagreed with Churchill. 
‘Only his colossal conceit could obscure the obvious fact 
that he could only be acceptable to Stalin by being dis- 
loyal to the Prime Minister.’ He was obsessed that he 
alone knew how to deal satisfactory with Stalin and he 
lived just long enough to learn his error. The essays on 
Stalin and Hitler, while telling us nothing specially new, 
do interpret the characters of those evil men with great 
clarity. The whole book is illuminating and instructive. 
Dr Malan’s Nationalist Government’s doctrine of apart- 
heid is considered in a most objective manner by Eugene P. 
Dvorin in ‘Racial Separation in South Africa’ (Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press and Cambridge University Press). 
‘To explain, as commentators have done, the apartheid 
programme as merely the temporary manifestation of a 
political party suddenly come into power is an under- 
estimation of the doctrine. Whether the Nationalists 
win or lose the next Election, the philosophy of social 
relationships underlying the doctrine will live on.’ It is 
a most considered history of all the trends in South Africa 
that have moved both administratively and _ socially 
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towards the ideas used by the Nationalists as an election 
platform in their successful 1948 campaign. It surveys 
scientifically the geographical limitations—and through 
them the economic realities—of the Union, the effects of 
localised industry on native densities, the philosophy 
natural to a colonising and racial-minded people, and the 
complication arising out of the non-European population 
being a three-fold thing, coloured, native, and Indian. 
He has kept all emotional and, some might think, human 
overtones out of his survey. He avoids all the ironic 
implications that arise from the official Dutch Church’s 
rigid insistence on segregation and on the superiority of 
the White over the Black, even though he emphasises the 
tremendous importance to the success of the Nationalist 
party of this uncompromising arbitrary theological doctrine. 

The issue as he sees it is purely political, though his 
concluding paragraphs indicate a more humanitarian 
private opinion : * To those persons who have viewed with 
apprehension the “ pigmentocracy’”’ already existing in 
the Union, the rise of the Nationalist party to power has 
heralded with renewed vigour the forces of bigotry and 
fear which carry on their nefarious activities in the name 
of the Afrikaner following. To them the development of 
apartheid from the realm of Nationalist political theory to 
the attempted actual implementation of the doctrine is 
the most significant and disheartening movement in South 
African politics.’ 

Fifty years ago Messrs Methuen brought out a notable 
‘ History of England’ in six volumes, four of which bore 
the eminent names of Charles Oman, G. M. Trevelyan, 
H. W. C. Davis, and J. A. R. Marriott. Many events of 
world importance have occurred since and much new light 
has been thrown on earlier days by the discovery of 
hitherto unknown records, letters, and documents. The 
time is evidently ripe for a new history and Messrs Long- 
mans are to be congratulated heartily on their new venture, 
‘A History of England,’ in nine volumes, under the 
general editorship of W. N. Medlicott. The writers of 
these new volumes will, we hope, reach the eminence of 
the former ones and the first volume, ‘The Tudor Age,’ 
by James A. Williamson, gives every promise of doing so. 
It is a clear, well-reasoned, well-written and most interest- 
ing study of the period. It can be called political rather 
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than constitutional, as it deals primarily with events and 
their consequences rather than with any philosophy of 
government. The author gives well-considered portraits 
of Henry VII, Henry VIII, Mary, and Elizabeth, interpret- 
ing their characters and their effect on the age, examining 
their relations with France, Spain, and the Netherlands 
(and incidentally showing, for instance, how the Armada 
was far from being the end of the Spanish danger), and 
presenting their problems at home, both political and 
religious, and stressing the sometimes overlooked urgent 
economic stresses. This volume sets a high standard 
which doubtless the others to follow will equal. 

Now that Eastern Asia is in the forefront of the world’s 
news ‘Asia and Western Dominance,’ by Sardar K. M. 
Panikkar (Allen and Unwin), which purports to reveal the 
feelings of Asians themselves, is a timely book, as, if 
Europeans are to understand what the present ferment in 
Asia is about, it is essential for them to know the nature 
of the indictment which may be brought against them. 
Whether the views of a man of the author’s Western 
education can be accepted as the typical Asian reaction is, 
of course, open to question. Sardar Panikkar stresses 
everywhere that the effect of the impact of the West was 
to arouse a strong spirit of resistance, which was primarily 
responsible for the growth of national feeling in the Kast. 
He asserts that Asians remained firmly convinced of the 
superiority of their own culture and civilisation, despite 
any temporary inferiority in intellectual and _ scientific 
attainments. No credit is given by him to European 
Powers for idealist motives on any occasion. Every con- 
cession is spoken of as a retreat. The independence 
of India is achieved in 1947, not granted. The benefits 
credited to the impact of the West are few, and qualified. 
The author analyses in some detail the results of Western 
missionary enterprise in the various Eastern countries. 
He emphasises the repugnance of the Asian mind to the 
Christian claim to a monopoly of truth and revelation, and 
to this he attributes the failure of Christian missions to 
be more effective. He charges them with having been 
disruptive influences, creative of social anarchy, par- 
ticularly in China, and contends that their claim to extra- 
territoriality was a main cause of Chinese xenophobia. 

The so-called imperialism of the U.S.A. comes in for as 
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much condemnation as the territorial imperialism of the 
European Powers. On the other hand the author is 
curiously tender in his references to the Russian record in 
Asia, and either minimises or ignores Russia’s misdeeds. 
His bias may also be inferred from his one-sided version 
of many incidents of Chinese and Indian history, from his 
astonishing reference to the 1914—18 war as retribution for 
the Western Powers, and from his assertion that almost 
every Indian rejoiced at German victories, an attitude 
true only of Congress adherents and the Muslim supporters 
of Turkey. Perhaps the truth is that Sardar Panikkar, 
when writing, takes colour too easily from his immediate 
surroundings, in this case Communist China. The result 
is an able, controversial, and thought-provoking book, but 
scarcely objective history. 

The Powys family was a remarkable group of intimate 
individualists, proud of their ancestry [John Donne and 
William Cowper] and consciously making a close, yet highly 
separated corporate family life out of what they con- 
sidered an unentailed patrimony. They were all proud 
physical beings—in fact, one senses at times a conscious 
cult of this. ‘The Life of Llewelyn Powys,’ by Malcolm 
Elwin (Macdonald), is not, as so many literary biographies 
aim to be, a critical study of an author. It is a detailed 
documentation of a man, an appraisal of a personality. 
The Powys family is as much in the book as Llewelyn. 
They were all nubs of a primitive vitality unmodified by 
the society in which they were embedded. The whole 
world was a Powys world: the garden of Eden was a 
Powys garden: any decalogue or apocalypse was a 
Powys revelation. As with any consciously exclusive 
family monopoly, the outsider sees often in ideas, be- 
haviour, and articulate wilfulness, a childish desire to 
shock where the initiate sees humour and expression of 
personality. Mr Elwin has done his work with affection, 
care, and understanding. One feels that Llewelyn Powys 
will live on in the literary scene more as a man than as a 
creative writer. 


(Continued on pages 71, 97, and 126) 

















